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AUCTIONS 

ANzvs OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS.., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


PERSONAL 


5p ACER. public school, desires join going 
concern, view partnership or management.— 
Box 983. 
TRAW-BOX, relic Napoleonic Wars. Facsimile 
Charles I’s Death Warrant, printed 60 years 
ago. Seven Shakespeare’s Works (small), 1728. 
Offers.—Box 980. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A HEAL MATTRESS is a treasured possession. 
It cannot be replaced, but if HEAL’S remake 
it its comfort can be renewed at a very reason- 
able cost.—HEAL & SON Ltd., 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1. 
ANTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 
DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc., BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post.— 
SPINK & SON, LTD., The All British Firm 
(Est. 1772), 5-7, King Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275.) 
RCHERY. A REMINDER gfor after the war. 
Shoot better with JAQUES modern equip- 
ment. Hand-made by craftsmen.—JOHN JAQUES 
AND SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
SPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, W.1, are 
prepared to purchase for cash the following 
Diamond and Gem set Jewellery :—Clip and 
Double Clip Brooches, Bracelets, Rings, Clip 
Earrings and Spray Brooches. 
UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS typed with care 
and co-operation. Diagrams and dust-cover 
designs.—Box 989. 
AGS!—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
ERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd., wish to purchase 
Libraries and smaller collections. Scientific 
Books and Books with Coloured Plates especially 
wanted. Valuations for all purposes.—BERNARD 
QUARITCH, Ltd., 11 Grafton Street, London, W.1. 
Regent 0473. 
LOUSES WITHOUT COUPONS. We make 
old Shirts or your own Material into smart 
Blouses at 2 gens. each. ‘* Trubenised’’ Brand 
Collars and Cuffs if: desired.—Please write for 
details to: RESARTUS, LTD., 183/9, Queensway, 
London, W.2. 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
HARLES ANGELL, 3%, Milsom Street, Bath, 
dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 





















































EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
OUGLAS GLASS, specialist in Child Photo- 
graphy, is now at 20, Abingdon Villas, W.8. 
Western 2336. Country visits arranged. 
INE ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 
‘TURE CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 
OOTWEAR REPAIRS. Good shoes last much 
longer when correctly repaired. Have your 
shoes seen tonow. Post to DOWIE & MARSHALL, 
LTD. (Bootmakers Easy), 16, Garrick Street, 
London, W.C.2, and ask for estimate. 120 years’ 
reputation for craftmanship. 
OUNTAIN PENS repaired, all makes; speedy 
service. Old pens and parts purchased.— 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 14, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 
UEL AND SOAP SAVING.—Keep hot-water 
pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in supply tank gives 21 days soft water in average 
house, removes scale from system. Sample 
2s. 6d., postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. 
C. UNIT, Wigmore, Herefordshire. 
URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London .W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
GARDENS SCHEME. Do not miss visiting the 
many gardens that have kindly promised to 
open under the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing Gardens Scheme during the coming 
Spring and Summer for the benefit of district 
nursing.—Lists can be ottained from the 
GARDENS SECRETARY, 57, Lower Belgrave 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
ENTLEMAN DESIRES PURCHASE BENT- 
LEY, ROLLS or quality car.—Write ‘‘S,’’ 
cio SCRIPPS’S, South Molton Street. W.1. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—_HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns. 
Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear) Invisibly 
Mended in two weeks. Send or call. Mark clearly 
damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 








ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ‘‘Coupon 
thrifty’’ and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies. — 75, Great 
Portland Street, W.1. Langham 1646. 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph, 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 
MODERN SALOON CAR required. Nominal 
mileage, preferably under 20,000.—Write C., 
HOWLETT’S FARM, Edenbridge, Kent. 
O COUPONS! New Frocks for old. Expert 
remodelling. Ladies’ own materials made 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 5178. 
O COUPONS—NEW SUIT, overcoat, costume. 
Tailor-made garments guaranteed Turned 
and Retailored as new. 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Post garments for advice 
and estimate without obligation.—SACKVILLE 
TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C/L) 61, Bedford 
Hill, London, S.W.12. Tel.: STReatham 1600. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 
RDER of the NEW DAY. Home of MEDITA- 
TION, HEALING, and study of the New 
Teaching for post-war days. Pioneers wanted, 
seekers welcomed. Write for particulars and 
vacancies.—FERGUSON, Secretary, Peters Mar- 
land, Torrington, N. Devon. 
RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—-KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 
EARLS AND BEADS restrung, knotted, etc., 
quickly by Bond Street expert. Overhauling, 
modernising. Wanted, broken necklets and 
paste jewellery.—Box 988. Phone: Guildford 3480. 
PERSIAN LAMB Coat for disposal. As new 
and excellently cut. Will accept very reason- 
able price.—Box 400. 
UALITY without extravagance. Smokers 
who appreciate a good cigarette can still 
enjoy Rothman’s Pall Mall de Luxe, an out- 
standing example of the blender’s art. Supplied 
direct from the makers at 12/10 per i00, £3/3/2 
per 500, £6/6/1 per 1,000; all post free. Send your 
order and remittance to ROTHMANS LTD., 
Folio C.L., 5, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
EPAIRS. Clocks, Watches, Radio, Clockwork 
Controllers, Gramophones, Electric and 
Mechanical Apparatus, etc. Repaired by skilled 
Staff. Inquiries welcomed. Representative will 
call in London area if required.—HUGHES 
(Ground Floor), 58, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1. (Phone: Victoria 0134.) 
**Q@AFE SUGGESTIONS BY CHUBB.”’ In case 
of Air attack. A Safe should not be placed 
in a basement unless the Door is of watertight 
construction. 
OUTH-EASTERN IRONWORKS and Engineers 
are prepared to produce Agricultural or other 
Implements, and seek new lines for post-war 
production.—Box 738. 
**@TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.’’—This 
suggestion was made by the Food Com- 
missioner. DR. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal 
for daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched with 
malted wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of 
Dr. Mac’s Health Flour, instructions, recipes, 
etc.; carriage paid.—Dept. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
CO., Kendal, Westmorland. 
OBACCO-MIXTURE, light returns or dark 
shag, 30s. lb.; samples 2s. 3d. each.—JUBILEE 
TOBACCO CO., Mail Order Tobacconists, 37 
Clifford Road, Penketh, Warrington, Lancs. 
WARING & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 
hand Merchandise, Furniture. Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. 
























































HOTELS AND GUESTS 
EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL. 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management) 
** Bedford 349111 (Visitors) 








ROWBOROUGH. SUSSEX. 
CREST HOTEL 
““A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 


personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped, first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All-weather tennis 
court. Lift. 

ROWBOROUGH. THE BEACON HOTEL: 

Telephone 496. 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acres Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management: 
CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, S.W.1. 
XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and c. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘*Handotel.’’ 
LON? oN. GRAND HOTEL. 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
W.C.1. 
BEDROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHROOMS. 
Fully licensed. *Phone: HOLborn 2006. 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
REDECORATED AND REFURBISHED. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 

76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 

Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 

One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 

This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Gas fires, hot water and 
telephones in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 

possible. 


Loron. oii 























WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14/6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. 
grams: Erminites, London. 
(NOT WITHIN BANNED AREA) 
IDHURST, SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No. Midhurst 10. 
ETERBOROUGH. NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE. COMFORT. 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 
ALTON-ON-THAMES. WAYSIDE HOTEL, 
Station Avenue. Near station and buses. 
H. andc. For accommodation ’phone 129. 
ESTWARD HO—NORTHAM ‘‘CLEVELANDS”’ 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300, 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for‘‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. 31 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. 


Tele- 























EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 
EST OF ENGLAND. W. J. TOLLEY & HILL 
(est. 1902),Auctioneersand Valuers, specialise 
in the careful preparation of Inventories and 
Valuations of contents of Residences for Probate 
and Insurance. — 58, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
Tel.: 20562. 
ONDERFUL INVESTMENT. A Rolls-Royce 
or Bentley car of pre-war workmanship 
and material. Send 1d. stamp (Paper Control 
requirements) for comprehensive stock list.— 
JACK BARCLAY LTD., 12 and 13, St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, W,1. Tel.: Mayfair 7444. 














LIVESTOCK 
UTO-SEXING Pullets, specially bred for 
laying. Blood tested. Sent on 100 hours 
approval. Illustrated pamphlet free.—RED- 


LANDS PEDIGREE FARM, 
Telephone: Dorking 73314. 000 
ACHSHUND PUPPIES make lovely pets. 
Pedigree pups for sale.—Mr. PARKER, 
Harlaxton, Grantham. _ 
Wanted 


OOD HOME in the country wanted for a 
pedigree Samoyed dog, 1 year old; over 
distemper, home trained.—Box 979. 


South Holmwood. 








ELL-BRED BLACK AND TAN DACHSHUND 
BITCH PUPPY wanted, house trained. 
Reasonable price. Good country home offered.— 
Apply: RICHARDSON (Mrs.), Abbey Timbers, 
Harwell, near Didcot, Berks, 


BRADFORD —ASSISTANT required for Y.W.C.A. 
Hostel, willing to help in cafeteria, some 
cooking. Residents 16-21. Salary according to 
experience. Women under 41 can be accepted sub- 
ject obtaining Ministry of Labour permit. Inter- 
views locally. Write (mentioning this paper) to: 
Personnel Secretary, Y.W.C.A., National Offices, 
16, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 

OUTH WALES.—CANTEEN ASSISTANTS 

urgently needed for Y.W.C.A. Club-canteen 
for women in H.M. Forces. Salary £90-£120 
resident according to experience. Women under 
41 can be accepted subject to obtaining permit 
from Ministry of Labour. Interviews locally. 
Apply (mentioning this paper) to PERSONNEL 
SECRETARY, Y.W.C.A. National Offices, 16, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
LAY (exempt), disengaged end June, wants 
secretarial post in London. Excellent all- 
round experience.—Box 987. 


WANTED 
RAWINGS AND PAINTINGS by Old Masters, 
Water-colours of English Painters of the 
Eighteenth Century. Bird and Flower paintings, 
Shipping pictures. Buys.—I.M.H., Field Cottage, 
Northleigh, Witney, Oxon. te 
UKRI REQUIRED as memento by naval officer 
ex H.M.S. Gurkha.—Please write, LIEUT. 
GRAMMER, H.M.S. Excalibur, c/o G.P.O., London. 
HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 























\\) EATHER VANE wanted, suitable for hunter 
stables._THE HERMITAGE, Holt, Wim- 
borne. 








; ______EDUCATIONAL 
LL THESE TREASURES ARE Youi 
INHERITANCE. English Literature js th, 

world’s best; its riches are at your disposal jp 

the new Course written for the London 8S¢ehoo} 
of Journalism by L. A. G. Strong, famous autho; 
and broadcaster. Whether as a means tv serious 
study or asa guide and introduction to a that is 
best in English, this Course is ideal. Othe, 

Courses in Journalism, Story Writing, eto 

Reduced fees. Free advice from App cations 

Department, L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, W.c¢. 

Mus, 4574. 
IRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL in mo ernised 
eighteenth century mansion. Sa . 








Modern education for all exams. Libe ‘a 
individual attention, moderate fees.—Py._ pecty; 
from Sec., Sulby Hall School, Welford, «. gby, 
LANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is W at 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSE <5, jp 
extremely healthy and beautiful inland s) ounq. 
ings. FROEBEL Department for boys . girls 
from five upwards. Advanced courses for older 
students in languages, music, the art: dregs. 
making, secretarial work, and in inica] 
draughtsmanship in preparation for EN: ‘EER- 
ING, ARCHITECTURE, and the SE ICES, 
Swimming, riding, games. A few bursar: avail. 
able for children of parents on Active _ rvice, 


Tel.: KINGTON 8. 
FFICIAL YEAR BOOKS 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 

Schools Year Book (Boys) 

By post, 13/1 
(PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR 20K 

By post 9s. 1d. 

Schools and Careers for Boys and G ‘s 

DEANE & SONS, LTD., 31, Museum St W.C.1, 





GIRLS’ 





ETERSTOW COURT Residential ‘tiding 
Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, — iccess- 
fully prepare candidates for the I. of H. E «»mina- 
tion. Girls from 15 years of age acc >pted— 
Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H. Fellow 
and Instructor of the Institute of the Ho se, and 


MRS. PRITCHARD. 





HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2'.d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day’’ (a specia' bulle- 
tin) and prospectus of world-famous course,— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOM®#STIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. All Bran: tes of 
Domestic Science taught. Day and resident 
pupils. Certificates granted. PRINCIPAL: MISS 
RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee, EDINBURGH 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 
TH TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross. Fulmer 256. 


FOR SALE 
ARAVAN, CAR CRUISER, 17 ft., lantern roof, 
d/p, gas cooking, lighting and heating; toilet, 
two wash basins, bath; two tables; one double 
and two single berths; wardrobe; £595. Also one 
with anthracite fire and wireless. H.P. terms 
arranged.—F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, The 
Broadway, London, N.W.2. Tel.:Gladstone 2234, 




















AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE. CHEAPER 
THAN STRING ! Insulated, waterproof; 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc 
55/- (carriage paid) per mile coil; immediate 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write : Dept. 6, 
c/o STREETS, 6, Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3. 
NSTANT HEAT FUEL BLOCKS. A bad adver- 
sity banished. Hot water, drinks or food on 
the spot. Write for details, I.H.F.B. Dept., 40, 
Stoke Road, Guildford. 
IG-SAWS, 1 dozen, varying 150-450 pieces, all on 
wood, £3. Gent.s’ lounge suit, blue-grey, 34 leg, 
34 waist. Gabardine rain-coat. Both new. Black- 
grey overcoat, almost new. No Coupons—Box 991 
ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in country- 
side Tweeds made to measure, £5. Send 3d. for 
patterns.—REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton, Cumberland 
LAD’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns.—DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
IGHT YOUR HOUSE with electricity. The 
Freelite Lighting Plant, wind driven; easily 
erected; low cost. Particulars, stamp.—LOUIS 
G. FORD, LTD.. Eastbourne, 5 
TWyAcevolbs History English Furniture, 4 vols 
Really good condition. £15 or near offer.— 
Box 981. —_ 
ISCELLANEOUS. DRINKING PANS. Heavy 
quality, 4, 5 and 7 inch diameter. Bright 
tinned, 2/3, 2/6, 4/- dozen; 20/-, 24/- 42/- gross. 
Galvanized, 4/- 4/6, 7/6; 42/- 48/6, 84/6. Automatic 
Rat Traps, holds nine, 8/6. Galvanized Steel 
Baskets, 18 x 10, 6 inches deep, 12/-. Trug, 25 
inches, 7/-. Sham Partridge and Pheasant Eggs 
Perfect imitations, clay, 2/6 dozen; 25/- gross. 
Wood, 4/3, 45/-. Smocks, strong, white, washable 
drill, belted, red collars and cuffs, 42 chest, 44 
length, 18/6. All post paid.—JOHN WHITE, 
14 Robert. Road, Birmingham, 20. Est. 1880. _ 
MODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in great variety. 
electric, clockwork and steam, also Meccano 
and other Construction Outfits, stamp with 
requirements. Will also purchase any of the 
above or other goods of interest to children, state 
fullest particulars and price required; cheque by 
return.—_BOTTERILLS, Models Departme: t, High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 
































ONOMARK. Permanent confidential ondon 
address. Letters redirected immedia  °ly, 5/- 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/MONO1' W.C.1. 
Ppr4no ACCORDIONS in great variety. 12 to 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. \' ‘! also 
purchase any of the above, fullest par ~ulars 
and price required; cheque by return.—B' ‘TER- 
ILLS, Music Department, High St.,Canve; 1sse%. 
PRIMUS STOVES. Few for sale, some p ‘able 
all perfect condition.—Please write EDD- 


OWES, “‘Cuttle Hill,” Bush Hill, Londo: N.2l 











rT WEEDS. Have your favourite suit opied 
exactly in John Peel tweed from £5. 64. 
Send 3d. for patterns._REDMAYNE, 8, 02; 
pA i re —— 
‘Two beautifully hand carved Walnut — sti?s 
(games); two Kelim Rugs (approx. 11’ ”) 
—Box 563, HARRODS Advtg. Agency, S.W ___ 
ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket [VIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Pric ~~ 


ARTS. Belcombe House. Bradford-on-Avo 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIO? 
ADVERTISING PAGE 1018. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


MMEDIATE POSSESSION. 








ADJOINING A SURREY COMMON 


London under 20 miles by excellent road. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 90 ACRES 
600 ft. UP ON SAND AND GRAVEL SOIL, FACING DUE SOUTH, WITH ALL-ROUND PANORAMIC VIEWS 


Occupying a superb position in the centre of a well-timbered park. 


The House, on two floors, is erected of brick with slated roof and is 

in first-class order. It is approached by three drives. Halls, 4 large 

reception, 8 principal bedrooms, 4 luxuriously fitted principal bath- 
rooms. 5 servants’ bedrooms and bathroom. 


Central heating throughout. Co.’s electric light, power, gas and 
water. Separate hot-water supply. Telephone with extension. 
Septic tank drainage system. 





EXCELLENT GARAGES AND OUTBUILDINGS. 6 cottages, each 
with 3 bed and sitting-room. 


THE GARDENS are studded with some fine specimen trees. Large lawns with Tennis and Croquet. Hard Tennis Court. 
Large Kitchen Garden, walled on two sides. Parkland. Woodland. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. THE HOUSE WOULD;BE SOLD WITH LESS LAND. Famous _Golf Course about 11, miles away. 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (13,031) 


BERKSHIRE, BETWEEN ASCOT AND WINDSOR GREAT PARK 


1 mile from Ascot Station and practically adjoining the Racecourse. 
THE IMPORTANT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


SILWOOD PARK, SUNNINGHILL, AND 250 ACRES 


The Mansion stands in delightful grounds and heavily timbered 
park close to the Great Park and the Golden Gate opening on 
to Ascot Racecourse. 

It is approached by drives with 5 entrance lodges and contains 
5 reception rooms, billiard room, 24 bed and dressing rooms, 7 bath- 
rooms and complete offices. 

Main water. Electric light. Central heating. Main drainage. 








SILWOOD PARK 


lhe Mansion (which is at present under requisition) is well planned, 
convenient and extremely well fitted. Stabling and garage premises. 
Grounds with lawns, hard tennis court and water garden. 


silwood Home Farm with delightful farm-house and first-rate 
buildings. Silwood Lake of 6 Acres. 
(Vacant Possession in September.) 


Highly productive walled gardens with Small House 
(also with Vacant Possession in September.) THE LAKE (SILWOOD FARM) 


+ dlammectcees 5 Alita imu s i 


oo 





‘arious Cottages and Accommodation Fields at Cheapside, and Bouldish Farm with 35 Acres (mostly woodland) near Ascot Station. 
To be OFFERED for SALE by AUCTION in BLOCK or 11 LOTS in JULY (unless previously sold privately). 


olicitors : Messrs. Simmons & Simmons, 1, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. Auctioneers: Messrs. HEWETT & LEE, 144, High Street, Guildford; and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars and Plan (in preparation) 1s. per copy. 


‘eden 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 PT -. 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTI. E Si, CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND AT < LEEDS AND YEOVIL 


BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND ALTON 


In a lovely position in wooded and rolling country, 350 ft. above sea level. 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


ON TWO FLOORS ONLY. 


8 bed and dressing rooms, 3 baths, 4 reception rooms. Servants’ sitting-room and 
ces. 








Electric light from own plant. Water electrically pumped. Septic tank drainage. 
Telephone. 


COTTAGE. GARAGE FOR 4 AND WASHDOWN. 
Excellent stabling, loose boxes and stalls. 
DELIGHTFUL WOODLAND AND WILD GARDENS. 
2 tennis lawns. Kitchen garden. 20 acres excellent pasture (at present let). 


TOTAL AREA 26% ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 


inspected by JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1 (Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7) 
(9,070) 





oo inten of Stator 8. . Sahm. WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


Wetherby 5 miles. Tadcaster 3 miles. York 9% miles. Leeds 17 miles. 
THE DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 
WIGHILL PARK 


INCLUDING THE IMPOSING HOUSE BUILT ON THE SITE OF THE OLD MANOR AND STANDING IN A NOBLE PARK. 

The accommodation comprises : Oak-panelled dining room, drawing room, library, billiard room, gun room and usual offices, good kitchens and domestic accommodation, 10 principal 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, servants’ rooms, all arranged on two floors. Modern conveniences including hardwood polished floors, central heating, main electricity, 
h. & ¢. water in bedrooms, modern bathrooms, etc. Attractive garden, several cottages, stables and garages. 

THE PARK LAND AND HOME FARM WITH ITS OWN HOUSE AND BUILDINGS. 

THE VALUABLE WOODLANDS AND THE ADJOINING PROPERTY 
AN ATTRACTIVE 12th-CENTURY HOUSE, BUILDINGS AND LAND 

KNOWN AS 
SYNINGTHWAITE FARM 
The whole extending to 427 ACRES 
and producing a gross actual and estimated income of 
,293 19s. per annum. 
To be OFFERED for SALE by AUCTION, first as a WHOLE and if not so sold then in SEVEN SEPARATE LOTS, namely : 
LOT 1.—WIGHILL HOUSE, WOODLANDS, and HOME FARM, 174 ACRES. LOT 2.—_-SYNINGTHWAITE FARM, 
250 ACRES, and 5 DETACHED COTTAGES (4 with SERVICE TENANCIES), by Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 
at the LAW SOCIETY INSTITUTE, ALBION PLACE, LEEDS, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 19, 1944, at 3 p.m. 
Catalogues (price Is.) of: Solicitors: Messrs. Stewart Chalker & Mosby, 67, Westgate, Wakefield (Tel. 2913). Auctioneers : Messrs. JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds 
(Tel. 31269); also at _London, Northampton, Yeovil, Cire neester, _ Dublin, etc. 


BUCKS. BLETCHLEY DISTRICT 
CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 


IN WELL TIMBERED PARK FACING SOUTH. 











mm - 
Bete, ’ 


Hall, 10 bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE AND STABLING. 

24 ACRES 
PRICE £10,000 
POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 


Strongly recommended by JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton. 
(8,879) 

















Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 


HANTS WILTS — DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HUNT 


Easy reach of station, Situate on high ground, 





AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


12 bedrooms, nursery, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 


A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3. reception rooms, modern offices. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. STABLING. GARAGE, 


FARMERY. 3 COTTAGES. 
STABLING. GARAGES. 2 COTTAGES. GARDENS AND GROUNDS, SMALL 
PARK. 2 TENNIS COURTS, KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC. In all AREA EXTENDING TO 160 ACRES 


ABOUT 23 ACRES INCLUDING PASTURE AND ARABLE 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (6851) | Agents : WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (7028) 


Main services. Central heating. Fitted basins (h. and ¢.) in nearly all bedrooms. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


WEST SUSSEX—AT THE FOOT OF THE SOUTH DOWNS 


Near a picturesque Village and 1 mile from market Town. Bus services pass the gates; station a few minutes‘ walk. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
(Deferred Possession) 
A well-appointed Residence of 
Georgian character with ex- 
cellent views and approached 
by a long drive. 
Panelled hall and dining-room, 
2 other reception rooms, 7-9 bed- 
rooms (4 with basins), 2 bathrooms, 
domestic offices with maids’ sitting- 
room. 

Co.s’ electric light, gas and 
water. Garages for 4 cars. 
Stabling. Cottage. 
Park-like Grounds of about 9 Acres 
with undulating lawns, specimen 
trees, walled kitchen gardens, fish 
ponds and 2 paddocks. 

The Residence is at present 

held under requisition. . aS é 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,396) 


NORTH DEVON | BUCKS AND HERTS BORDERS 


Under 1 mile from famous Golf Course. | One hour from Town. 


5 minutes from ‘bus route and 2% miles from Main Line Station RESIDENTIAL AND FARMING PROPERTY OF 250 ACRES 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE te di market Town. with modernised house of character, standing 550 ft. above sea level and commanding 
standing on high ground with unsurpassed views over lovely views. 3 oak-beamed reception rooms, dining room, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, etc. 

the Moors and the sea. Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 principal bed and dressing Electric light. Central heating. Company’s water. Garage, excellent 


| 
8; i s | e Ww 1 Ow 
room rapes ervants’ accommodation ; 2 bathrooms; excellent offices. t 
: | range of farm buildings, barns, cowsheds ith automatic b ls, dairy and milking 

















2ASTI IN ; ‘ lant, ample stabling. The land is level and in good heart; about half grass carrying 
PLEASURE GROUNDS including lawns and 3 paddocks, . pedigree herd, 30 acres woods, good corn-growing land. 3 cottages. 
About 6 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE FREEHOLD £25,000 


Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,335) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,846 


PEDIGREE STOCK AND Bn T.T. FARM OF NEARLY 250 ACRES 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 3 


1} Miles from a Town and Station. 


GEORGIAN HOUSE with 3 reception 
rooms, billiard room, 7 bedrooms 
(5 with basins), 4 bathrooms. South 





Part of the land is in rich valley and 

part healthy slopes on which the stock 

thrives all the year round. Good corn- 
growing land, red loam soil. 


aspect, fine views. FOR SALE 
Central heating. Electric light. WITH POSSESSION IN 
Stabling for 8 horses. Garage for OCTOBER 


4 cars. Lodge and 3 Cottages. 


Hunting. Shooting. Golf. 
Farm buildings including accommoda- 


tion for 100 cows; attested cowsheds. 

















8 loose boxes, calving pens, safety bull KNIGHT, Agee NK “a RUTLEY, 
pen, ete. 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (15,432) 
yiair 3778 2”C”C~C”~—C——TT—TTTrTrCC*SW — Telegrams : 
ae = 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. re. ae 
NICHOLAS es 
Reading 4441 ‘Nicholas, Reading ”’ 
Regent 0293/3377 (Established 1882) “ Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 


l, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY W.1 





HAMPSHIRE (HARTLEY WINTNEY DISTRICT) | 


FOR SALE | REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION IN EARLY AUTUMN. 

ESSRS. NICHOLAS HAVE NOW ON THEIR REGISTERS A 
A MODERN COMPACT SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE NUMBER OF PURCHASERS WHO ARE ACTIVELY SEEKING 
| PROPERTIES IN BERKSHIRE AND NEIGHBOURING COUNTIES. 
Their requirements vary from 5 to 10 or 12 bedrooms, 3 to 4 reception 
rooms and usual amenities. POSSESSION REQUIRED EITHER 

The property has all modern conveniences, including ample fitted cupboard accom- IMMEDIATELY OR AFTER THE CLOSE OF HOSTILITIES. 
modation, basins in all bedrooms, steel casement windows, central heating and power 

plugs throughout, and is in perfect structural and decorative repair. 





Situated in delightful wooded country with open views, facing South, and within easy 
reach of shopping centre and station (main line). 


~ accommodation egg a rey 3 reception rooms, loggia, a. | GOOD PRICES OFFERED FOR THE 
well fitted domestic offices eal boiler, maids’ sitting- room, 6 bedrooms and dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms. Large storage accommodation in attic. Garage with wash. RIGHT PROPERTY 
Well de 1 1 ; able a a 
ell designed and ee og ye Gord Gower, rose and vegetable Owners who may be thinking of selling either now or in the future— 
please communicate with MESSRS. NICHOLAS who will be pleased to 
IN ALL OVER 1 ACRE IN EXTENT inspect and advise without any obligation on the part of the Owner. 





Further particulars: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station eat. Reading, and 4, Albany 
Court Yard, Piccadilly, W aA ) 


«srsamss JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = 

















AGENTS FOR THR HOME COUNTISS, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY _— 
By Order of the Estate Owner. ~ MID BUCKS | 33 
NOTICE OF SALE OF THE LAGHAM MANOR ESTATE PROBABLY WITH VACANT POSSESSION AT A REASONABLY EARLY DATE 
R AND GEORGIAN PERIODS 
SOUTH GODSTONE, SURREY , Lovely park. An hour from London. Away from all development. 
INCLUDING THE FOR SALE, ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCES IN THIS 
SMALL PERIOD RESIDENCE LAGHAM MANOR BEAUTIFUL NEIGHBOURHOOD MAKING IT 
ontaining 4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms (several rooms being AN IDEAL COUNTRY HOME FOR CITY GENTLEMAN 
completely panelled in old oak). Garage and cottage. Pleasure grounds. Kitchen | 500 feet up, sunny aspects, glorious views. Bus service near. 
garden, the ancient moat and pastureland. Inallabout 114 ACRES, now requisitioned. Labour-saving appliances throughout. Lavatory basins in all but one of the bedrooms, 
LAGHAM PARK FARM, 203} ACRES. Main electricity and power. ; . . - . 


Central heating. Company’s water 
POSTERN GATE FARM, 100 ACRES. Telephone. Independent hot 


OLD HALL FARM, 67 ACRES. water.  Squash-rackets court. 
LAGHAM LODGE FARM, 102} ACRES. Hard tennis court with pavilion. 














ALL LET ON ANNUAL TENANCIES | Lounge and 3 sitting rooms, 
‘YWELL HOUSE, OUTBUILDINGS AND PADDOCKS. IN ALL ABOUT | & — and —, cies 
¥, ACRES LET ON LEASE. 2 COTTAGES AT CROWHURST LANE END. pn nana 4 
The whole comprising about 487 ACRES, | cottages. 
producing a rent roll of about £919 PER ANNUM | The lovely park-like grounds 
nd which will be Lely by AUCTION, at THE LONDON AUCTION MART, have been kept in beautiful 
‘55, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4, on TUESDAY, JULY 4, at | order. Kitchen garden, Queen 
.30 p.m. as a whole or in LOTS if not previously sold by Private Treaty, | Anne — es, phen 
| losures of land. otal area 
articulars (price 2/6 each) in course of preparation, may, in due course, be obtained | ene 
sm the Solicitors to the Vendor: Messrs. ROYDS, RAWSTORNE & Co., of 46, Bedford | ABOUT 37 ACRES 
juare, W.C.1.; or from the Auctioneers: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, of 44, St. | Inspected and thoroughly recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES AND 
i James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. (L.R. 13,310.) 
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(Regent 8222, 15 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





Telegrams: ‘Selaniet, Picoy, London” 





By Order of the Executors. W EST S U RREY 


Under 20 miles from London. Superb and extensive views. Main line fast trains. 
(30 minutes). | 


FINE EXAMPLE OF A MODERN, LUXURIOUSLY FITTED 
AND LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE | 


Hall; lounge, 33 ft. x 19 ft.; y 
2 other charming reception 
rooms, sun room, 8 bed- 
rooms (fitted basins), 

4 bathrooms. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
Central heating. 2 Lodges. 
Garages. Magnificent | 
grounds. Swimming Pool. 
Rockeries. Walled Kitchen 
Garden. Natural Woodland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 
7 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
ON APPLICATION 


A REALLY LOVELY HOME 







































IGH. SANDY SOIL. SUNNY ASPECT. | 
Further particulars from - a HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
V.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (8.43,886) 
OCCUPYING A py or RURAL POSITION 


3 miles from Chelmsford, 50 minutes from Town. 
CHARMING ELIZABETHAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
Facing South. 


3 reception rooms, loggia, 
6 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 attic bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 
All main services. 
Central heating. Garage. 
Cottage. 
Matured grounds and 
Grassland, etc. 
In all about 
6 ACRES 
PRICE £6,000 
FREEHOLD 


An additional 28 ACRES if 
desired. 





& PARKER, 
& SONS, LTD. 


High Street, 
6, Arling gton 


Kecummenaeu vy Ut vor ages: Messrs. SURUTT 
Chelmsford (Tel.: Chelmsford 3523); and HAMPTON 









NORTH DEVON 
On the outskirts of Ilfracombe. 
FOR SALE. A MANOR HOUSE 
IN FINELY TIMBERED AND SECLUDED GROUNDS 


7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. 


Central heating. 
Main services. Lodge. 


WALLED GARDENS, 


2 ORCHARDS 
PADDOCK. 


In all about 
10 ACRES 


FISHING ON BOTH 
BANKS OF A TROUT 
STREAM (Fish run to 


1% Ibs.) 
PRICE £7,850 FREEHOLD 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 
(C.41,289a) 








By Order of Exzecutors. 


EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR MEDICAL PROFESSION OR PRIVATE 
OCCUPATION 


CLOSE TO HYDE PARK 


WELL-BUILT DETACHED NON-BASEMENT FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


14, PALACE COURT, W.2 


Occupying pleasant and quiet position with East and West ‘aaa within stone’s t row 
of the Park and Kensington Gardens 


containing: Mosaic floored hall, 4 reception rooms, imposing staircase, 8 bedrooms, 
boudoir, 3 bathrooms. Wardrobe room. Ample offices with servants’ hall. 


PASSENGER LIFT on GROUND AND [st FLOORS, PAVED AREA 
N REAR OF HOUSE 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


AUCTION at the LONDON AUCTION MART, 155, QUEEN 
TREET, LONDON, E.C.4, on TUESDAY, JULY 4, 1944, at 
3 p.m., unless previously sold privately. 


Solicitors : Messrs. BELL a CK & eure 22, Martin Lane, Cannon Street, 
HAMPTON & SONS, a? 6, Arlington Street, 


FOR SALE b 
VICTORIA 


Particulars from the see 












































Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (M.45,762) ames’s, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 822 
eae BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243.) 
” (1/6 por line. Min. 3 lines.) 
AUCTIONS AUCTIONS FOR SALE EXCHANGE 
By order of Executor. WARWICKSHIRE CL'THEROE, LANCS-YORKS BORDER. FFERED. Charming well-built house, 


BISHOPSTONE,* “MAYFIELD 
In beautiful East Sussex, with uninterrupted 
views to South, near picturesque old-world 
village, "buses, and station. Detached attrac- 
tive Modern House. 3 reception, cloakroom, 
conservatory, domestic offices, 6-7 bed, bath, 
garage. Well-kept grounds, four-fifths of an 
acre. All main services. AUCTION JUNE 22. 


Apply : 
R. E. NIGHTINGALE, 

Chartered Surveyors, Mayfield, Sussex. 
By Direction of the Trustees “of Miss M. D. 
Dickinson, deceased. 

THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT 

HAMES HALL ESTATE, COCKERMOUTH, 
for SALE by AUCTION. Sale of the above 
delightfully and admirably situated Stone- 
built Residence with outbuildings, entrance 
lodge and cottage (all in an excellent state of 
repair) and valuable accommodation land 
immediately adjoining and in a ring fence, 
extending in the whole to 148 acres or there- 
abouts. The Property is situate 1 mile from 
the Market Town of Cockermouth and 25 miles 
from the County Town of Carlisle, and the 
Sale affords an excellent opportunity to anyone 
in search of a superior residence with land 
attached. The above will be OFFERED for 
SALE by AUCTION (unless ttre dis- 
posed of privately) at the ESTATE SALE 
ROOM, COCKERMOUTH, on  - seieaeas 

JUNE 26, 1944, at 3 p. 

For Permits to View, Plan sal “Dessigtive 
Circulars apply to the Auctioneers : 

R. MITCHELL & SONS, 
Agricultural Hall, Cockermouth ; to 
J. N. St. G. Curwen, Esq., Solicitor, %, Port- 
land Street, Workington; or to the Trustee 
Department, Westminster Bank, Ltd., 3, York 

Street, Manchester, 2, 
WITH ye 8 POSSESSION. 
WOOD, DORSET 
m.. "mace and Wimborne. 

WOOLLEY & WALLIS 
are favoured with instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION at THE CROWN HOTEL, 
RINGWOOD, at 3 p.m. sharp on W EDNES- 
pene JULY 5, 1944, the valuable Freehold 

Agricultural and Sporting Property known as 
TTERNE FARM. Good house containing 
4 reception brine 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
The modern residence, Purley Mead, containing 
2 reception rooms 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Excellent farm buildings, including cowstalls 
for 40. Two good Cottages. Fishing in the 
River Crane. In all 235 ACRES. 
Particulars and Plan (price 1s.) may be 
obtained from _ the _ Solicitors : Messrs. 
Chamberlayne, Keene & Co., 7, New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2; or from the 
Auctioneers at their Auction Offices at Ring- 
wood (Tel. 191) and at Romsey (Tels. 129 and 
187) and Salisbury (Tels. 2491 and 24°° 














For SALE by AUCTION at 4 p.m., JUNE 21, 
at the COURT HOUSE, WARWICK, with 
Vacant Possession on Completion, excellent 
Freehold Farm with 278% acres, good Farm- 
house with 5 bedrooms and 2 maids’ rooms, 
excellent Farm Buildings in perfect condition. 
Situated 18 miles from Birmingham, 6 miles 
from Stratford-on-Avon and 12 miles from 
Warwick, near G.W.R. station. 
Particulars (price 2s. 6d.) from the Vendor’s 
Solicitors, Messrs. Moore & Tibbits, 36, High 
Street, Warwick, or from the Auctioneers, 
JOHN MARGETTS & SONS, 
12, High Street, Warwick. 


By order of the Executors of Herbert Hinchliff, 
Esq., deceased. 

YORKSHIRE. WEST RIDING 
2 miles from Penistone, 9 miles from Barnsley 

and 14 miles from Sheffield. 

The FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE KNOWN AS 
BULLHOUSE HALL ESTATE, THURL- 
STONE, extending to over 1,214 acres 
including the fine old 17th-century Residence 
BULLHOUSE HALL and HOME FARM, 
21 DAIRY and STOCK FARMS, HOUSE 
and COTTAGE PROPERTY, producing an 
actual rental of £1,437 5s. . per annum, 
excluding the hall and lands in hand. To be 
SOLD by AUCTION in 34 LOTS by 

Cc. E. SMITH & SON, F.A.I., 
on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21, 1944, at 2 p.m., 
at the WENTWORTH ARMS HOTEL, 
PENISTONE, subject to the 1934 General 

conditions and to special conditions. 
Printed particulars and plans (price 5s.) may 
be obtained from the Solicitors, Messrs. 
DRANSFIELD & HODGKINSON, Penistone; of 
Messrs. JOHN WATSON SoNS & WHEATCROFT, 
Chartered Accountants, 9, Norfolk Row, 
Sheffield; or of the Auctioneers, Messrs. C. E. 
SMITH & Son, 14, Regent Street, Barnsley 

(Tel.: Barnsley 2170). 


TO LET 


SOMERSET. Shepton Mallet and Frome 
7 miles, Bath 18 miles. To be let furnished 
from September, the attractive Residence 
known as Rockwells House, Batcombe, con- 
taining lounge hall, drawing-room, dining- 
room, billiards room, kitchen, 9 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, complete domestic offices, attrac- 
tive pleasure gardens (hard tennis court), 
greenhouse, productive kitchen garden, garage 
and outbuildings. Main electricity, private 
water supply. The house is equipped in every 
modern detail. To view and for further par- 











ticulars, apply: WAINWRIGHTS & HEARD, 
Estate Offices, Shepton Mallet (Tel. : Shepton 
Mallet 40). 


Stone-built residence known as Roefield, 
on banks of River Ribble at Edisford Bridge. 
Reception hall, dining room, breakfast room, 
drawing room with parquet floor (overlooking 
tennis court and river), 6 principal bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, domestic quarters with separate 
bathroom, stalls, Offices, scullery, larder, 
vaulted cellars, outside laundry and coal store, 
central heating, electric light and power. 
Modern grounds and plantation, rose garden, 
kitchen garden and orchard. Excellent 
fishing. For further particulars and cards to 
view apply: SAMES & GREEN, 14, Richmond 
Terrace, Blackburn, Lancs (Tel. 5968). 
CORNWALL. Lovely Georgian Residence 

on high ground, comfortably furnished, 
in perfect ou, with all modern conveniences, 
own grounds 8 acres and 1 acre kitchen garden. 
Two cottages, stables, garage. On estuary 
near St. Mawes, with yacht mooring and 
bathing facilities. 5 reception and 10 principal 
bedrooms (all h. & c.), 3 bathrooms, central 
heating. 14-year Lease for disposal, part- 
furnished or unfurnished. At present first- 
class Guest House with established clientele. 
Apply: M. K. Duff, Trewince, Portscatho, 
Cornwall. 

ESSeEx. Yachtsman’s ideal. Fertile Island 

Farm for sale 856 acres. Good proportion 














very rich pasture, rest fertile arable. Comfort- 
able house, cottages, farm buildings. Bargain 
price, freehold, only £16 an acre. Details: 
Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 

Essex. Delightful unspoilt country, 


35 miles London. 
Farming Estate. 117 acres, with 2 streams, 
charming house, 3 reception, 7 bed, bath 
(h. & c.), excellent water. Electric’ light. 
Good farm buildings, 5 cottages. A really 
delightful home. Possession next spring, or 
might be arranged earlier. Freehold, £5,500. 
Sole Agents: Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 


Gentleman’s small 


in Herts, 25 miles London. Lounge hall, 
: reception, study, kitchen, scullery, larder, 
4 bed, 2 superb tiled bathrooms, linen room, 
main water and electricity, telephone, central 
heating, double garage, drive, fuel store, 
kitchen garden, lawns and woodland, 2 acres, 
daily help and gardener available. £5,600. 
Might sell house without cottage in exchange. 
WANTED—Cottage or Lodge, secluded but 
not isolated, with 10 to 20 acres, suitable 
poultry and fruit. Some woodland, green- 
houses and outbuildings an advantage. Within 
50 miles London (daily reach). Surrey pre- 
ferred. Tiny farm would suit. About $3, 000 
Full details with photograph if possible (which 
will be returned).—Box 954. 


COUNTRY HOUSE or Cottage within 

daily reach London, wanted by Barris- 
ter. Buy up to £3,000 or will rent, or will 
exchange for flat in Queen’s Gate, 8.W.7. 
4 rooms, hall, kitchen, bath, c.h.w., central 
heating. ~—Box 982. 


WANTED 


DORSET, DEVON or CORNWALL. House 

wanted to rent or buy, 4 to 6 bedrooms. 
Or would rent similar house in any southern 
county, on lease (if desired). For Naval Officer. 
Full particulars to H. AMBLER, Land Agent, 
53a, High Street, Grantham, Lincs. 


EA>T DEVON. Wanted to buy (between 

Exeter and Ottery St. Mary, West Hill 
district preferred), medium-sized House, 5 to 
7 bedrooms and up to 3 acres land. Must be 
on high ground with good view. Gardener's 
cottage an advantage. Possession any time 
up to end of Beropern hostilities —Box 986. 


KENT. Wanted to purchase, Small House 


of character, 2 or 3 acres. Maidstone 
district preferred. About £2,000.—Box 184. 




















NORFOLK, SUFFOLK and ESSEX. 
Messrs. Woopcock & SON, Country 
House Specialists, of 16, Arcade Street, 
Ipswich, have a number of Requisitioned 
Properties, and others offered with deferred 
possession, on their books for disposal. Inter- 
ested buyers willing to wait for possession 
are invited to apply for particulars, stating 
eee Prices range from £2,000 to 
0,000.—Woopcock & SON, Ipswich (Tel. 
4334/5) 
SUSSEX. Horsham 7 miles. Small Estate 
of 200 acres. Comprising mg ye 
Manor House (4 reception, 10 bed, 2 bath), 
Grounds and Garden, 2 pretty old Sussex 
‘armhouses, 2 Cottages. About 20 acres 
woodland. One farm with cottage and 60 acres 
let. Vacant Possession +, —_ — 
hold £17,000. Apply: ACKHAM " 
31, Carfax, Horsham (Te 311 and $12» 





PETWORTH- -PULBOROUGH district. 
Wanted, Period Cottage, 2-3 acres, main 
services, 4 beds approx., for ” purchase now or 
post-war. £2,500 approx.—Box 985. 


70 MILES LONDON, within. Wanted 
buy, Country House of Character, 7 bedrooms 
upwards, modern conveniences, sufficient !and 
for privacy, but farmland not objected to if 
lettable separately.—TRESIDDER & (0. 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


AUCTION NOTICE 


N ORFOLK. EAST DEREH* 
ROOKERY FARM. The SALE of +] 
above eas on SATURDAY, 2th JUNE, 
bel PLACE, ‘the property 
been ik te St Private Treaty. Auctin- 
essrs. FRANCOIS HORNOR & SON, Norv ich 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





KENT 


Within a few miles of a main line station and under 45 miles from London. 


AND SUSSEX BORDERS 





MODERN RESIDENCE 
500 feet up. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 5 
bathrooms. 


MODERN DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
2 OR 3 COTTAGES. 
LARGE GARAGE. 
CO.’S WATER & ELECTRICITY. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE WITH EXTENSIVE VIEWS 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 31 ACRES 
Further particulars from the Agents: CurTIS & H&NSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


(POSSESSION LATER) 


(15,402) 








Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


28b, ALBEMARLE §ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 








FAVOURITE WEYBRIDGE DISTRICT 
Within a few minutes’ walk of Oatlands Park, near to a bus 
route and within convenient reach of the station. 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 


OCCUPYING ASPLENDID POSITION OBTAINING 
THE MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF SUN 





Hall, 4_reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 baths. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES 


GARAGE 
Charming well laid out garden in splendid order and 








| Inspected by: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,473) 


HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS 


Occupying a quiet position away from traffic nuisances yet 
within a mile of a station with splendid train service to town. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


YORKS (West Riding) 

Ina picked position about 400 ft. above sea level, commanding 
charming views over undulating well-wooded country. 
AN ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
with halls, 4 reception, billiard room, 14 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Main electricity. 
3 Garages with chauffeur’s flat. 
Farmbuildings. 


Matured pleasure grounds, 2 tennis courts, walled kitchen 
garden, ornamental woods, pasture, etc. In all 


ABOUT 30 ACRES 
FOR SALF FREEHOLD 


thoroughly up to date and in first-claes order 
throughout. 


Excellent water supply. 
Stabling. 





HANTS (near Winchester) P ' 
Occupying a magnificent positi ding glorious views 
to the South and South-East 
A DELIGHTFUL SMALL ESTATE WITH A 
SPLENDIDLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
Fine lounge (40ft. by 21ft.), 3 other reception rooms, 








Small hall, 3 reception rooms, loggia, usual offices with 
servants’ sitting-room, 6 bedrooms (all with lavatory 
basins, h. & c.), 2 bathrooms. 


11 bedrooms (all fitted basins), 4 baths. Main services. Central heating. 
Co.’s electricity, gas and water. Central heating. 2 excellent Garages. 
Farm Buildings, Lodge, 2 Cottages. Garages. Delightful well-maintained gardens including lawns, flower 


Pretty pleasure gardens, hard tennis court, partly walled 
kitchen garden, parklands, woodland, farmland, etc., in all 


ABOUT 215 ACRES 


eds and borders, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, and a small 
copse. In all A LITTLE OVER AN ACRE. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH DEFERPED 

















extending to ABOUT 1 ACRE Note.—The Lodge, park and land are !et. POSSESSION 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 | FOR SALE FREEHOLD Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,481) | Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,479) as above. (17,476) 
3, MOUNT ST., & T AY I OR Grosvenor 
LONDON, W.1. I y) Y 1ete-S8 
IN AN OLD-WORLD BERKSHIRE | KENT HIGHLANDS | UNSPOILT HERTFORDSHIRE 
VILLAGE Between Sevenoaks and Maidstone. 600 feet up, panoramic | Midway between ae and Hitchin. 400 feet up. Near 
y Us Services, 


Oxford 8 miles. 


Main line station 2 miles. 





ee é — 


EORGIAN PERIOD CHARACTER. 3 reception, 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity and 
power. Plentiful water. Thatched barn. Loose boxes. 
Garages. Walled garden, 1 ACRE, frontage to river 
‘hames. FREEHOLD £6, 5 

Sole Agents : RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1, 








vvews. 








Cth of ~ 


3 recep- 


Lone, LOW HOUSE. Entirely upon one floor. OLDO-STYLE HOUSE of pleasing elevation. ce 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Private electricity tion, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity 
and water, main services later. Garage. Small cottage. and power. Ample water. Central heating. Garages. 


Lodge. Gardens. Hard court. Paddocks over 12 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £6,500. Vacant possession. 


Owners Agents : RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount St., W.1. 


Gardens (2 ACRES). Hard Court. FREEHOLD £3,000. 
or offer. 
Sole Agents : RALPH Pay & TaYLor, 3, Mount Street, W.1. | 





MESSRS. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR ARE CONTINUING THE MANAGEMENT OF MESSRS. CONSTABLE & MAUDE’S PRACTICE OF 2, MOUNT STREET, 
W.1. DURING THEIR TEMPORARY ABSENCE ON WAR SERVICE. 



















TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.1I 
(Euston 7000) 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I 
(Regent 4685) 





MAPLE & Co, Lro. 


HAMPSTEAD—The Bishop’s Avenue 
A BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED LOW BUILT 
RESIDENCE 
IN MOST DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS OF NEARLY 
6 ACRES 


Garage and cottage. Also lock-up garage. 
THE LEASE OF OVER 900 YEARS FOR SALE. 





Ful) particulars of the Agents! as above. 
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ommze GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS areason «- 


iT) 
semen Weetmnstor, S.W.1. 





25, MOUNT ‘r. ‘GnosvEnon SQ., W.1 


A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE MODERNISED TUDOR RESIDENCE | WITH VACANT POSSESSION IN- 
IN WEST SUSSEX | HAMPSHIRE 
London 35 miles. Sussex Coast 15 miles. Close bus stop. } 


3 reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. Model | 
domestic offices. Main 
electric light and power. 
Main water. Modern 
drainage. Garage and 
workshop. All newly 
decorated and in excel- 
lent order. 


Pretty old-world gardens 
surround the residence 
and include Lawns, Lily 
Pond, Old Well, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Kitchen 
Gardens and Fruit 
Trees, useful Paddock. 








HIS ATTRACTIVE AND WELL ARRANGED RESIDENCE. “400 feet above 











IN ALL ABOUT 2 sea level. 2 miles from two stations. 11 bed, 3 bath, 3 reception and _ billiard 
3 ACRES room. Electric light. Ample water. Modern drainage. Central heating. LODGE. 
; COTTAGE. GARAGE AND STABLING. WELL TIMBERED GROUND, IN ALL 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION IN SEPT. NEXT ABOUT 13JACRES. Shooting over 900 acres can be rented. FOR SALE FREE- 
All partioulars of the Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, | HOLD WITH POSSESSION (except some buildings).—All further particulars of : 
London, W.1. (C.2043) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street’ London, W.1. (A.3177) 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
Central (Established 1799) Telegrams : 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





CROPREDY, Nr. BANBURY, OXON 


THE POPLARS FARM ESTATE 
MODERN FARMHOUSE, GOOD SET OF BUILDINGS, 4 COTTAGES with about 
162 ACRES 
AN ATTRACTIVE OLD STONE VILLAGE HOUSE AND OXEY FIELD OF 121, ACRES 


All let and producing a gross rental of about 


£391 PER ANNUM 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. will OFFER the above FREEHOLD PROPERTIES for SALE by AUCTION in THREE LOTS at the 
WHITE LION HOTEL, BANBURY, on THURSDAY, JULY 6, 1944, at'2.30 p.m. precisely unless sold previously. 


Particulars, plan and conditions of sale may be obtained on application to: The Land Agents, Messrs. MAXWELL & STILGOE, Banbury; the Solicitors, 
Messrs. LATTER & WILLETT, 26 Market Square, Bromley, Kent;] 


The AUCTIONEERS, 29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


F. L. MERCER & CO. regent 200 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1! 

















"ON THE RIVER AT MAIDENHEAD. _ SLIPHOOK AND HASLEMERE | NEAR ANDOVER AND STOCKBRIDGE, 
BERKSHIRE sie (adjoining National Trust Land). 
wy In a lovely sylvan setting, with beautiful views. 


HAMPSHIRE 
In the Test Valley—lovely country. 











TTRACTIVE MODERN§RESIDENCE with boat- : . | 
AT house and landing stage. 7 large reception, 6 bedrooms FINELY BUILT HOUSE. 3 reception rooms, 7 bed- P'CTURESQUE OLD WORLD COTTAGE, moder- 


(fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Main rooms, 2 bathrooms. Garage. Cottage and stabling. nised, oak beams and period features. 3 reception, 








services. Also’ 6-roomed cottage. 2 garages. Beautiful | Well-timbered ‘grounds, lily pool, and flowering shrubs, | 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. Electricity and power. 
gardens, mostly wooded. Paddock, 2 ACRES. PRICE | 5 ACRES.» Further land available. Price FREEHOLD, | Fitted wash basins. Secluded garden. HALF AN ACRE. 
FREEHOLD £4,950. £5,000. Post-war occupation. PRICE FREEHOLD 4,000 @ 

; F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. | F, L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, , Plecadilly, W.1. | F. L. MERcER & Co., Sackville nace 40, Piccadilly, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. | (Entrance in Sac e Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. | (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 248], 








1, prowpron ROM BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY soa 








| For occupation and investment. 
GENTLEMAN’S WILTSHIRE | FEW MILES TAUNTON ESSEX HIGHLANDS | HANTS-SURREY BORDERS 
FARM Bishop’s Stortford and Saffon Walden. 30 miles London 
ABOUT 100 ACRES ('. GRASS) | ATTRACTIVE Holding a most beautiful position 350 feet oh 
WITH OUTSTANDING RESIDENCE RESIDENTIAL FARM | above on level. Near main line station. | BEAUTIFUL QGQEORQGIAN HOUSE 


Easy as ory London. Entirel 
| CHARMIN SIDENCE OF ntirely modernised, weeny Ay oy 4 
QUITE NEAR SMALL MARKET } CHARACTER: vomitus much old oak. and luxuriously fitted, over £10,000 has 


TOWN Partly Elizabethan with Georgian front. been spent on it. All mains. Central heating. 
buildings with modern cow stalls. Lovely 


8 fine reception, 10 bed and dress’ 
garden, 2 orchards with apple, pear, plum Nearly 90 ACRES really good land nd 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED with lovely | 
| 
: : = in 
Surrounded three sides by amoat. Lounge | 4)) with tted basins. 4 baths. Splendid d 
and cherry trees. FREEHOLD ONLY acres aa with stream through), VE 


views. 3 large reception, 4 bedrooms, bath. 
Electric light. Main water. Excellent 


hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bath. 
STANDING IN A SMALL PARK OF | Ces. 2cottages. Garage. Lovely gardens. 








| 
£6,500. A very reasonable figure as not a | NICE HOUSE, excellent views, 3 recep- | 20 ACRES. Sloping down to a lovely wimming pool. Paddocks and woods. 
penny need be spent. Possession Michael- | tion, 4 bedrooms. Bath. Good water and lake. Vacant Possession on completion, to- 
mas. Quite an exceptional pro lighting. a —— ee gether with the Home Farm of 24 ACRES, 20 ACRES. Immediate possession. 
PP posse with good house, farm buildings and 4 FRE 
o pet pp Sd Miss Unusually attractive estate. cotnans. = Ae semeet, let ry a good tenant, Or seaman ate or poe Oe sale 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, BENTALL, HOuUSLEY & BALDRY, HOLD at £10,500 


FOR ENTIRE ESTATE. | BENTALL, HORSLEY 


Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY. 


184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0152.) 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0152.) Brompton Road, 8.W.: $. Bameey tees 
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mam JOHN D. WOOD & CO. =e 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS 
Between Guildford and Horsham. 
>. BEAUTIFUL LONG LOW XVIIth CENTURY HOUSE 


t 4 ‘* with oak timbering (not low ceilings) and large open fireplaces, completely modernised and in 
first-class repair. 





Entrance and staircase halls. Fine living-room, about 34 ft. by 31 ft. Dining and morning 
rooms, 8-9 bedrooms (most with basins), 3 baths. Very good and compact domestic quarters. 


Main electricity and water. Central heating throughout. 


Excellent outbuildings, stabling, garages for several cars, and 2 or 3 Cottages according 
to area. 


MODERATE-SIZED GARDENS CONTAINING A GREAT VARIETY OF FLOWERING 
SHRUBS AND TREES. 
AGRICULTURAL LAND (part let, part in hand), WOODLAND 
with 26 or 73 ACRES 


AN ADDITIONAL 60 ACRES WITH 2 LAKES AVAILABLE. 


Strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (20,602) 





NORTH WALES 


Unique position on the southern coast of the beautiful LLEYN PENINSULA, looking 
across CARDIGAN BAY. 
Lovely sea and land views. 


THE ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
with 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, and sun room. 
LODGE. GARAGE FOR SEVERAL CARS AND 2 FLATS OVER. 
SQUASH RACKETS COURT. 2 TENNIS COURTS. BATHING HUT AND 
BOATHOUSE. 

All main services and gas for cooking. 

LOVELY GROUNDS OF ABOUT 6 ACRES 
Convenient for GOLF and excellent Sailing facilities. 

ALSO 3 SMALLER PROPERTIES 

Illustrated particulars of JoHN D. Woop & Co. (73.657) 





FOR SALE 
A RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


Convenient to Main Line Railway and within about 20 miles of Edinburgh. 
SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT RESIDENCE 
3 reception, 4 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms. Electric light. Excellent vegetable and flower garden. 
Riding stable and garage for two cars. Entrance drive and lodge, chauffeur’s house. 
HOME FARM IN HAND. FARMHOUSE WITH EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS. TWO COTTAGES, BOTH WITH BATHS 
AND W.C.s. ABOUT 260 ACRES OF ARABLE and over 500 ACRES of HILL GRAZING. The farm has an excellent reputation 
and would be suitable for milk production or fora pedigree herd of stock cattle. Shelter woodlands. Grouse and rough shooting. 
Trout fishing. 


POSSESSION ON COMPLETION PRICE £20,000 


Further particulars of JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (83,239) 


FOR SALE 
2 miles from Main Line Station and only 38 miles from London by good motoring road. 
LAKE OF NEARLY 5 ACRES. 
One mile of Trout Fishing. 


THIS CHARMING MILL HOUSE 


cleverly restored and enlarged, standing in about 


83 ACRES 
APPROACHED BY BEAUTIFUL AVENUE DRIVE. 
14 bed, 4 bath, hall and 3 reception. Central heating. Electric light. 


HARD AND GRASS TENNIS COURTS, GARDEN HOUSE, ATTRACTIVE WATER 

GARDEN, SWIMMING POOL, 3 GREENHOUSES, 2 ORCHARDS, WALLED KITCHEN 

GARDEN AND SEVERAL ENCLOSURES OF ARABLE AND PASTURE, OF WHICH 
63 ACRES ARE LET ON YEARLY TENANCY. 

Inspected and strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co. (40,469) 








THREE EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENTS 
OR FOR OCCUPATION AT A LATER DATE. 
SUFFOLK, BETWEEN BECCLES 
AND SOUTHWOLD 


BRAMPTON OLD HALL ESTATE 
730 ACRES - - - - RENTAL £941 
Moated Manor House, 3 Farms, 7 Cottages 
AND 

FROSTENDEN HALL ESTATE 
1,415 ACRES - - - RENTAL £1,585 
Lovely William and Mary House, 7 Farms, 4 Cottages 
ALSO 
REYDON OLD HALL FARM 
BRAMPTON OLD HALL 2 AGS ~~ - - RENTAL oe FROSTENDEN HALL ESTATE 


For SALE by AUCTION by Messrs. IRELAND, Barclays Bank Chambers, Norwich; JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Ref. J. H. S.), from whom 
particulars (price 1s. 6d.) may be obtained when ready. 
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23, MOUNT &T., 
GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 


1441 





SUSSEX, NEAR LEWES 


















RURAL SURREY 


IN A NOTBDLY BEAUTIFUL DISTRICT. HIGH 
UP. PERFECT SECLUSION. FAST TRAINS TO 
LONDON. 

BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE OF 
QREAT CHARM AND CHARACTER 


Choice 
ous bathrooms. 
Radiators 


Every modern comfort and_ convenience. 

— and fireplaces. Luxuri 

arquet floors. Basins in bedrooms. 
throughout. 


10 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS. 
LOUNGE AND CHARMING RECEPTION ROOMS. 


2 Modern Cottages. Stabling. Garage. 





ginqutanty CHARMING SMALL ESTATE 
enjoying perfect seclusion in lovely country. 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception. Main TJoctricity. 
Stabling. Garage. Small farmery. 6 Cottages. Delight- 
ful gardens. Woodland with large Lake and Sosture land. 
FOR SALE WITH 40 ACRES 
Post-war Possession. 


Agents: Wimson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


and surrou' 


In perjet order throughout and vamaitie one of 
the most Charming Properties in the Home Counties. 


ABOUT 12 ACRES. FOR SALE 
Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








Set within lovely old = D 
nded by Com: 


Farmery. 


WEST SUSSEX BORDER 
a 600 feet up on sandy soil. 





ELIGHTFUL SMALL my ong with charming old- 

world house of long, 0 bedrooms eer 

4 nesaootins, i. Electr light. Central heating. 

Cottages. Fi vow timbered gardens and rich 
pasture. 


low type. 


FOR SALE WITH 50 ACRES 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 28, Mount Street, W.1. 











‘Grams 
Woolley, Salisbury. 


Tel.: 2491 & 2492 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS, 


SALISBURY. 








F.A.I. 


Also at 
ROMSEY AND 
RINGWOOD 



















By Order of the Executrix of the late Mr. E. K. Collins. 


SOUTH WILTS 


8 miles from Salisbury. 


SALE OF THE VERY IMPORTANT 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY 


BEING THE 
- BERWICK ST. JAMES ESTATE 
COMPRISING OVER 
1,500 ACRES 
VERY ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
XVith CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
DAIRY HOUSE, THIRTEEN COTTA%ES AND 


TWO COMPLETE SETS OF FARM BUILDINGS, 
neluding MODEL COW SHED for 72 COWS. 


bury ; Messrs. Vings & PINNIGER, F.A.I., Marlborough. 





THE LAND IS LEVEL, EASY WORKING, 
AND FULL OF CONDITION, AND EXACTLY 
SUITABLE FOR MECHANISED FARMING. 


THE VILLAGE OF BERWICK ST. JAMES IS 
ONE OF THE MOST PICTURESQUE IN 
WILTSHIRE, AND A VERY LARGE PRO- 
PORTION IS INCLUDED IN THE PROPERTY 


TO BE OFFERED. 


TROUT FISHING. 


The tithe has been redeemed. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON SEPTEMBER 29 


NEXT. 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION at THE RED LION HOTEL, SALISBURY on TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 1944, at 3.30 p.m. 


Particulars (2/6) from Messrs. Jonas & PARKER, Solicitors, 35, Castle Street, Salisbury; or the Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. WOOLLEY & WALLIs, F.A.I., The Castle Auction Mart, 














PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


STRATFORD-SUB-CASTLE 
On the outskirts of the City of Salisbury. 


SALE OF IMPORTANT FREEHOLD ESTATE OF 870 ACRES 


Comprising TWO of the BEST FARMS in SOUTH WILTS with very VALUABLE 
FISHING in the RIVER AVON and FIRST-RATE SHOOTING 
at present Let on Lease producing a Gross Rent of 


£900 PER ANNUM 


which WOOLLEY & WALLIS, in conjunction with RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, 

have received instructions from LADY JANET BAILEY, to SELL by AUCTION 
in SEPTEMBER NEXT 

Full particulars and plans in due course a the ag Auctioneers : RAWLENCB AND 


SQUARBY, Salisbury; WooLtey & WALLIS, F.A Salisbury; and the _— 
Messrs. JANSON, COBB, PEARSON #00. 22, "Wales Hill, London, E.C.4 


























Full particulars from the Sole Agents : 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY. FOR INVESTMENT OR LATER OCCUPATION. 


SOUTH WILTS 


About 7 miles from Salisbury, close to Main Line (S.R. Station). 
An EXCELLENT CORN, SHEEP and DAIRY FARM of: 


722 ACRES 


WITH EXCELLENT GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE, SECONDARY RESIDENCE 
OR BAILIFF’S HOUSE, 15 COTTAGES AND AMPLE BUILDINGS 
All now let at a very low rental and producing 


£550 PER ANNUM 
PRICE FREEHOLD £17,000 


WooLLBYy & WALLIS, Estate Offices, Salisbury. 























SANDERS’ 


Grosvenor 2861. 





DS eee & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


Telegrams : *‘Cornishmen, London” 








MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH 





























NoRr H HERTS, 48 miles 
MODERN ee ee ee 


POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 

es London, 2 miles station (bus service). CHARMING 

HOUSE, in excellent order, well fitted and with 
bedrooms 


7 or 13 ACRES 


. Main water and 
2 Cottages optional. 


A really exceptional property.— 


21,492) 








000. 
vaeee WATER. 
tion, bath, 4-5 





GROUNDS OF ABOUT 5 ACRES, WITH FINE TREES AND A WALLED 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GARDEN. 








all conveniences. Hall, 3-4 reception. 4 bathrooms, 6 
SIDMOUTH os. oe heating Telephone, bard. "garage. 
nexpensive a, en en and orchards. 
A REGENCY HOUSE OF GREAT CHARM TRESIDDEE & Co. 7, South Audley Street, 
in a perfect setting. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSIO 


bedrooms. 


N. 
Under mile station. Small MODERN HOUSE. Hall, 
All main services. Telephone. 
Garden % % ACRE.—TexswpaE & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


Large garage. 
(21,720) 


























Gites. a 4 MILES. 4,500 QUINEAS. 


Bus to Bristol every 


CHARMING | ANNE PERIOD HOUSE. 
bedrooms. 


Main electricity, water 


Garage, va ables of ONE ACRE. —TRusIDDER 


resent under ype b ex y attractive, modernised, 
with CENT WAL EATING AND IN ELE CTRIGITY AND OTHER BEEVICES, Leguan iat Beatties aittneteen eane 
yf tp fp Ad Eater ning Hoe od. Th in. *et = and drainage, “Te ephone. 
to a broad sou rrace and are finely proportion ere are onal reception 
rooms on the ground floor, also cuestieat domestic offices, with servants’ sitting soem. Co., 7%, South Antiey Steet, W. 


21,681) 





On the first floor are 6 double and 8 ~~~ bedrooms, 1 dressing room (with bath) and 
a second bathroom. The general fittings are of high quality throughout. 











EXCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS, PART OF WHICH COULD BE CONVERTED 
TO FORM A GARDENER’S COTTAGE IF DESIRED. GARAGE. 














DEVON and 5S. & W. COUNTIES 
FOR SELECTED LISTS OF 





FREEHOLD. £10,500 (well below cost) 


Further particulars of the Sole Agents, as above. 


(Het. 1884.) 








PROPERTIES 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. 
Tel.: 3204. 


BXETER. 





CHELTENHAM AND NORT 
CcCOoTsSw 


OLDS 





G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 
(Established over three-quarters of a 
Century.) 


EstaTs AG SURVEYO: 
27, PROMENADB, 


AUOTIONEE 
TE 


(Tel. $102, 
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HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“*Estate, Harrods, London.’’ 


16, 1944 1023 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 
Offices 





Main electricity. 


NORTHANTS, WARWICK 


About 3%, mile from village, 3 miles main line station (Marylebone, 1% hours) and within easy reach of several good towns. 


STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


ON TWO FLOORS ONLY AND COMPLETELY LABOUR-SAVING. 
Erected for present owner in 1930. 
Standing some 600 feet up and facing South with lovely views. 
2 large and 2 small reception, schoolroom, 8 bedrooms and 2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Complete central heating. 
SMALL FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDENS, HARD TENNIS COURT AND PLANTATIONS, THIS PORTION BEING 


5 ACRES 
ALSO AGRICULTURAL HOLDING OF ABOUT 77 ACRES WITH COTTAGE AND FARM BUILDINGS 
ALSO FARM OF ABOUT 217 ACRES WITH FARMHOUSE AND GOOD BUiLDINGS 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A WHOLE 
OR WITHOUT THE LARGER FARM 
Inspected and strongly recommended by Owner’s Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


AND OXON BORDERS c.2 


Local bus stop at drive gates. 


Maids’ sitting room. |! Excellent soft water. 


Garage 3. Cottage for gardener. 


ABOUT 


(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 





ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 


High ground. Extensive views. Ideal for private residence or school. 
SOLIDLY BUILT ws BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


with suite of 6 reception rooms, 
12 to 15 bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, model 
offices and one servants’ bath- 
room. Electric light, excellent 
water, good drainage. Inde- 
pendent hot water. Entrance 
lodge. First-rate stabling. 
Garage. Farm buildings. 
Very attractive grounds with 
lawns, kitchen garden, orchard, 
glasshouses. Parklike pasture- 
land, etc. In all about 


56 ACRES 
Only £8,750 


Possession after the war or earlier by arrangement. Strongly recommended by : 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS c.4 


Between East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells. 
FASCINATING OLD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 


WITH OAK BEAMS AND OTHER INTERESTING FEATURES 
e , ~ 3 large reception rooms. Down- 
“ 
“ou 


c.4 











stairs cloakroom, 6 bedrooms 
(all with basins, h. & c.), 
2 bathrooms (thoroughly up 
to date with showers). Modern 
labour- -saving domestic offices. 
Company’s electric light and 
power. Main water. Central 
heating. Modern drainage. 
Garage for 3 cars. 
PICTURESQUE YET 
INEXPENSIVE GARDEN 
with pretty dell with stream» 
space for tennis court, kitchen 
garden, etc., in all just over 


ONE ACRE 


ONLY £6,500 FREEHOLD 


Recommended by HAarrops Ltp., 62/64, Brompton 
Extn. 506.) 


Road, S.W.1. 


(Tel. : Kensington 1490. 


Nr. FAMOUS § SURREY DOWNS & GOLF COURSE c.34 


On high ground amidst ideal surroundings, accessible to station with frequent service in 
about 35 minutes. 


A WELL-APPOINTED 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


IN SPLENDID ORDER AND 
LAVISHLY FITTED 
THROUGHOUT 
Large square hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 5-6 bedrooms. Maid’s 
sitting room and tiled kitchen, 
2 tiled bathrooms, parquet 
floors, radiators. All main 
services. Double garage and 


PICTURESQUE HALF ACRE 
GARDEN 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


VERY MODERATE 
PRICE 





Inspected and strongly recommended b 
Hannope LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel. : “Kensington 1490. 


Extn. 807.) 


ABOUT 3 MILES CHISLEHURST. c.3 
1 pleasant residential neighbourhood, convenient to station, electric service to town in 
about \% hour. 
WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
} reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light and main services. 
or 2 ears. The gardens are of unusual beauty, flower beds, kitchen garden, 
walks, the area extending to about 14 ACRE 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR WITH LESS LAND 
Inspected and ek eee by: 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1 (Tel: 





Garage 
land 


a: 1490.) 


HERTS AND MIDDLESEX BORDERS c.3 


In an excellent residential district, near two well-known Golf Courses, and about 12 miles 


North-West of Town. 
A WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
ith 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main drainage. Company’s electric light 
and water. Easily maintained garden with flower beds and a few fruit trees. 
MODERATE PRICE FOR A QUICK SALE 
HarRopDs Ltp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 





} 


| 


ON AN ANCIENT VILLAGE GREEN c.2 
Yet only 10 miles from City and West End 
and within one minute walk of bus service connecting to station with electric trains to 
London in 25 minutes. 

FINE PERIOD HOUSE 
WITH HISTORIC 
ASSOCIATIONS 
3 beautiful reception rooms, 
boudoir, 7 principal bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
4 maids’ bedrooms, maids’ 
bath. Excellent offices includ- 
ing maids’ sitting room. All 
main services. Central heating. 
Garage for 3 cars. Chaffeur’s 
flat. Gardener’s cottage. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD 
GROUNDS of about 


6 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE 


Inspected and strongly recommended as a most gracious home by the Agents: 
HARRODS LtD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 


ON AN ISLAND IN THE THAMES NEAR HENLEY 
FINE HOUSEBOAT BUNGALOW c.2 








3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room. Large boathouse and 
recreation room. A delightful 
garden with tennis court. 
Garage on the main bank. 


RIVER ADJOINS 
PROPERTY ON BOTH 


SIDES. 


PRICE £2,000 





Owner’s Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., S.W.1. 


(Tel.: Kensi — 1 490. 


WILTSHIRE | 


Within easy reach of Salisbury and Stonehenge. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD STONE BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


carefully restored in good order with large stone. mullioned windows, oak floors, etc. 


62-64, Brompton Road, 
Extn. 809.) 





c.4 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 or 8 
bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Usual offices. Com- 
panies’ electric light and power 
and water. 
Splendid stabling. Garage. 
Large barn and other out- 
buildings. Secluded grounds 
with tennis and other lawns, 
walled-in kitchen garden, 
2 orchards, paddock, etc. 
In all about 


18 ACRES 


ONLY £6,000 
FREEHOLD 
EARLY POSSESSION. 





COTTAGE CAN BE BOUGHT FOR £425 IF DESIRED. 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 806.) 

KENT c.3 


; . 30 minutes from City and West End 
Convenient to a station (electric railway), and within easy reach of Common and open spaces. 
A COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
designed in Elizabethan style. Hall, lounge, dining rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Garage. Main drainage. Company’s services. Well-matured, secluded garden, partly 
walled, flower beds, kitchen garden, lawns, fruit trees. In all nearly AN ACRE. 
MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD 
Specially recommended by: 
HARRODS LTD., 62/ 64, Brompton Road, 8.W. i. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. _ Extn. 807. ) 


BUCKS AND BEDS BORDER c 
CAPITAL OPPORTUNITY. FREEHOLD £2,000 
Extra land available. Convenient to main line station, about 35 miles by road from London. 
WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
designed on two floors. 3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services. Garage. 


Stabling. Front garden bars lawn. Kitchen garden, fruit trees, paddock of nearly 
ACRE would also be sold. 


(Tel. : 





\e.3 


Agents : 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. Kensington 1490.) 
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SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., A.A.1. 


BOURNEMOUTH: 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.1. 


FOX & SONS 


LLIAM Fi F.S.1., F.A.1. , - 
= STORe an FOX, P.A.S.I. F.A.1. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.1. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A, KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


FERRING, SUSSEX 


41, miles. Worthing ‘2 mile sea. 
CHARMING DETACHED MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Accommodation: 5 bedrooms (fitted basins), 


bathroom, 3 reception rooms, gentlemen’s 
cloakroom. Kitchen with independent boiler. 
Offices. 


2 TIMBER GARAGES. ALL MALIN SERVICES. 
SECLUDED GARDENS OF ABOUT 


2 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION IN THREE MONTHS 
OR TO SUIT PURCHASER 





PRICE £4,250 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars and appointment to view, apply Sole Agents: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton 1, Sussex. Tel.: Hove 2277/8. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Situated immediately overlooking the sea about 1% miles 
from a main line station. 


NEAR BOURNEMOUTH 


Ina pteasant locality just off the main bus route, and about 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


| About 1% miles from the Coast. 10 minutes’ walk from bus 


1 mile from a good golf course. routes. 2 miles from the New Forest. 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION CHOICE SMALL RESIDENCE FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


FITTED WITH ALL COMFORTS AND | 
CONVENIENCES 

4 bedrooms (all fitted basins h. & c.), 2 bathrooms, box- 

room, dining and drawing rooms, small writing room, good 
kitchen, A.R.P. room, large garage, greenhouse. | 

Company’s electricity. Central heating. 
PICTURESQUE GARDEN AND ORCHARD 

ABOUT 1 ACRE 
PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 


| 
For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchureh | 
Road, Bournemouth. 





A PRESENT-DAY INVESTMENT WITH | 
POST-WAR OCCUPATION | AN ATTRACTIVE, WELL CONSTRUCTED 
| 


THIS CHARMING SMALL MODERN 
TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE MODERN RESIDENCE 
ABINGDON, BERKSHIRE 
IN PERFECT CONDITION THROUGHOUT a ’ ane _— ’ a0 OCCUPYING A PLEASANTLY SHELTERED 
WEE POSES AFEES THE WA. | POSITION AND FITTED WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE 
4 bedrooms, enclosed sun balcony, bathroom, 2 reception | VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL | CONVENIENCES. 
rooms, lounge hall, kitchen. PROPERTY 


with ATTRACTIVE HOUSE containing: 20 bedrooms, 3 
5 bathrooms, large double lounge, 3 other reception rooms, 
servants’ hall, housekeeper’s rooms, kitchen and offices. 
Centra! heating. Electric lighting. Company's water. 
Main drainage. 
Extensive stabling. Garages and flats over. Bungalow. 
Cowshed and pigsties. 


bedrooms, bath, dressing room, lounge, sun room, 


ALL MAIN SERVICES, CENTRAL HEATING, LARGE dining room, kitchen. 


GARAGE. 
All main services. Garage. 
SECLUDED GARDEN OF ABOUT 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, KITCHEN GARDENS, SMALL GARDEN INCLUDING FLOWER AND 
A QUARTER OF AN ACRE LAWNS, GRASSLAND. IN ALL ABOUT VEGETABLE BEDS, LAWN, ROSE PERGOLA. 


26 ACRES 
The residence is at present requisitioned at a compensation 
rental of £425 a year. The bungalow and grassland produce 
a rental of £70 a year. 
ee PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


PRICE £4,250 FREEHOLD PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD. 


For appointments to view, apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, 
Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


NORTH DEVON 


6 miles from Bideford, Clovelly and the coast. Standing 450 feet up with beautiful views. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE WITH STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


DORSET 


4 miles from Wimborne. 7 miles from Bournemouth. 
WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 


A DELIGHTFUL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 
WITH COMFORTABLE HOUSE IN GOOD REPAIR. 


9 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, Lounge hall! 
Cloakroom. Good domestic offices. 
Main electricity, gas and water. Central heating. Telephone. 
Attractive cottage. Garages. Stabling. 
THE GROUNDS INCLUDE WALLED-IN KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD 
LAWNS AND TENNIS COURT AND ARE TASTEFULLY LAID OUT WITH 
SPECIMEN TREES AND RHODODENDRONS. 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 


containing 6 bedrooms (3 fitted basins, h. & ¢.), bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Kitchen 
and offices. Calor gas. Good water supply. Garage 3 cars. Excellent buildings. 
Granary. 


SMALL PLEASURE GARDEN WITH LAWNS, SHRUBS AND ROCKERIES. 
PRODUC =e my ‘HEN GARDEN, ORCHARDS, EXCELLENT PASTURE 
ARABLE LANDS AND VALUABLE WOODLANDS. 
The whole comprising an Area of about 
68 ACRES 
_— ZE-QUARTERS OF A MILE OF GOOD SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 


WO STREAMS, TOGETHER WITH SOLE RIGHTS FOR A FURTHER 
MILE ON BOTH BANKS. 


T 
I 

















PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD INCLUDING ALL LIVE AND 
DEAD STOCK 


For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 


10 ACRES 
PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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The remedy for 
WORMS in SHEEP is 


PHENOSAN 


BRAND of PHENOTHIAZINE 


Worms in sheep rob the country and the farmers in two ways. 
When they kill a sheep or lamb the loss is obvious enough. 
The less obvious results are just as serious—loss of condition, 
lowered resistance to disease that may kill later, general un- 
thriftiness. And, here’s the point, LESS MEAT ON THE 
LAMB. That’s the profit you miss; that’s the meat the country 
doesn’t get. 

The trouble in the past has been that sheep worm remedies 
only expelled SOME kinds of worms. Now science has 
produced this remedy that expels all those most frequently 
found in sheep and lambs. 


PHENOSAN 


BRAND of PHENOTHIAZINE 


It is safe. Dosing is easy. No fasting or purging. Above all, it 
does its job. It cuts down the mortality rate. Your unthrifty 
ones become top grade. Your stock is altogether stronger 
and healthier. 

Every statement in this advertisement is backed by scientific 
experiments — and what may appeal to you more — by actual 





field trials. 
TABLETS — 50 for 5/6 200 for 20/- 
POWDER — — To be used as a drench 


4lb. Bottle 4/6. 2lb. Drum 16/-. 7lb. Tin 54/6 






Ask for PHENOSAN at THE FARMER’S 








16, 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE FARM 


There is a PENFOLD (Reg. Trade Mark) Product to meet all 
Farming needs. 

Chain Link and all types of Wire and Iron Bar Fences. 

Reinforced Concrete Fence Posts. 

‘*PENPALE ”’ Cleft Chestnut Fencing. 

Farm Gates in Metal and Wood. 

All requirements in Steel Structural Work. 

Cattle and Stock Pennage. 

Feeding Troughs, Hay Racks and Storage Bins. 

Concrete or Steel Silos. 


The needs of every farmer in the above 
lines can still be satisfied by 


PENFOLD FENCING LTD. 


IMPERIAL WORKS, WATFORD, HERTS. 


TRADEYA MARE Cardiff Telephone 2241 Chester 








your local branch of CHEMISTS 
————— —— 











including 3° 
Purchase Tax “ each 
Obtainable only from Retailers. . 
ES NEILL CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 











“The” Breeches. Makers 


We have the best selection 
of Cavalry Twiils, Indian 
Whipcords, Moleskins. 
Leather and Bedford 
Cords and Riding 
Tweeds in all popu- 
lar shades and pre- 
war qualities and can 
make-to-measure at 
short notice for Ladies, 
Gentlemen and Children. 
B hes or Jodh from 
£5.15.6 
Newmarkets from £6.12 .6 
10% discount for Juveniles 
(waist 32”, leg 28” or less). 
Strappings, Continuations, 
and Purchase tax extra. 
Send ld stamp for 
self-measurement chart and 


ARRY HALL 


u 
Civil, Sporting & Service Tailors 


235 REGENT STREET W1 re¢ 2115 
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SPRATT'S 


BISCUIT 


conmmmnennnsterees 
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NSS S Cea arias 


Good, pure, delicious 
food. A treat to eat- 
and easily digested. 
& (ed by good Bakers everywhere. 


‘ urtes to! 
h TGOMERIE & CO-LTO-IBROX GLASGOW. ] 








“It’s That Man Again’’—millions of delighted radio fans 
pay tribute to the quality of Tommy Handley’s performance. 
Quality of performance has made Hercules Cycles the greatest 
name in the cycling world and their long-running success may 
well cause their fans to say: “It’s That Machine Again.” 


HERGULES CYCLES 








THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR CO. LTD - Aston - 


Birmingham 


S.7K 


ever - but scarce 


good as 
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1944 


25th Anniversary 


25 years have passed since the establishment of 


Impelled by the same bold pioneer spirit that in 
1492 took Christopher Columbus across the 
Atlantic to discover the New World, Alcock and 
Brown, flying a Vickers Vimy biplane of British 
design and manufacture, powered with Rolls- 
Royce engines, made the first direct Atlantic 
crossing by air on 14th/15th June, 1919. 


this great milestone in aviation history. To-day 
the crossing of the Atlantic by aeroplanes 
powered with Rolls-Royce engines is regarded 
as commonplace. Meanwhile Rolls-Royce direct 
their energies to new and greater discoveries in 
the cause of aviation progress. 
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MISS PATRICIA RAEBURN 


Miss Raeburn, who is the only daughter of the late Sir Ernest Raeburn and of Lady Raeburn and a 
grand-daughter of the late Sir William Raeburn, Bt., works for the W.V.S. 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
Wy 55.2. 


« 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Temple Bar 4363 





Telephone 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica 

tions veqguiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada \3d. 

abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 

including postage: Inland and abroad, 36s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 


Elsewhere 





WHAT LANCASHIRE THINKS TO-DAY 


HERE can be no doubt that the 

mutual attitude of suspicion—if not 

of antagonism—adopted by town and 

country dates primarily from the 
agitation which led to the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. So when the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce demands a stabilised and _ prosper- 
ous post-war agriculture they may well sit 
up and be thankful that times have changed. 
Sir John Barlow, one of the leaders of Lanca- 
shire industry, explained to the Farmers 
Club recently the nature of the change of 
heart which has taken place on the indus- 
trial side, and made many sensible and con- 
structive suggestions for future co-operation. 
The farmers, for their part, seeing in the indus- 
trial workers of the country the market for a 
greatly increased output in the future and being 
just as much imbued as their town cousins with 
the feeling of national solidarity, will not be 
backward in accepting overtures, or in rejoicing 
over such a reversal of traditional opinion. 
Indeed the recent conference on agricultural 
policy called by the Royal Agricultural Society 
showed that they already regard as a necessary 
pre-requisite of the success of their own plan- 
ning the sympathy and co-operation of the 
industrial and the urban consumer. 


This co-operation cannot be based merely 
on sentiment; the more the economic reasons 
that call for it are realised, the better. The war 
has welded together the whole community; but 
will this unity of purpose survive permanently ? 
Sir John Barlow fears that the natural tendency 
will be for each section of the population to 
become introspective and selfish in trying to 
profit at the expense of the rest. It is wise 
therefore to make it quite clear that partnership 
between agriculture and industry is not only 
sound patriotism but good business. From the 
industrial side Sir John points out that when 
wages were comparatively low in industry, a 
large proportion of them was spent in food. 
To-day cheap food and low wages no longer 
correspond as they did in the past. The Govern- 
ment at the beginning of the war pegged the 
increase in the cost of living at about 30 per 
cent. above pre-war level, but in spite of that 
wages have increased by some 65 per cent. The 
result is that though certain classes of wages 
were based originally simply on the cost of food, 
labour, in view of the changed conditions, is 
becoming increasingly unwilling to negotiate 
on that basis. This clears away a fruitful source 
of misunderstanding between producers and 
wage-earning consumers. On broader national 
lines the industries now realise the necessity for 
our being substantially self-supporting in fresh 
nutritious foods which can be economically 
produced in this country. While the nutritional 
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view of his products is thus a bull point for 
the farmer, the industrialist is beginning to 
recognise that a prosperous agriculture will 
provide a flourishing market at his doorstep, 
and is more willing to accord the agricultural 
industry a “‘social service’’ position in the 
national economy. Sir John Barlow, for 
instance, strongly supports the Government’s 
move to supply agriculture at a crucial moment 
with readily available cheap capital. Being a 
man of business, he also suggests that as farming 
has been developed in other parts of the world 
by means of joint stock companies, they might 
perhaps be used here more frequently with 
happv results. 


TEMPORARY AND PERMANENT HOUSES 


ANY of the criticisms of the specimen 
Portal all-steel house are to the effect 

that it is not so good as a house built for per- 
manent occupation. These objections tend to 
come from experts in pre-fabrication, anxious 
that their new principle should not get a bad 
name; and it is true that there are other types, 
using other materials, which are superior. But 
that is not the point. The Ministry of Works 
has shown itself highly amenable to suggestions 
for improvements in detail, and has already 
produced a revised design incorporating a higher 
ceiling, back door, copper, space for pram, 
detached bicycle shed, and so on. But the 
Government’s prime consideration is to apply 
the factories and the materials available now 
to the rapid and economical output of a type of 
house that, while remarkably adequate, shall 
on no account become permanent. In this they 
have been most successful, and the objections 
that it is somewhat cramped, not suitable for 
large families, not pictorially handsome, and 
so on, are surely the best insurance that it will 
be replaced by a permanent home, well designed 
in seemly materials and properly !aid out com- 
munities, at the earliest possible date. The 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England 
does well at this juncture to issue, in Housing 
and the Scott Report, a reminder of what, in 
contrast, long-term housing policy will involve. 
The Scott Report worked out the ideal to aim 
at two years ago, and it must not be obscured 
now that the first emergency phase approaches. 


REFLECTIONS 


O quiet lies the house at evening-tiime 
S Reflected in the stream, 

So clear, almost I wonder 

Which is the real house 

And which the dream. 

And where one circling swallow dipping flew 
Are two— 

And three ave six—and then— 

Five swallows—ten. . . . 

And all the flowered edges of the field 

Are in a doubled loveliness revealed. 

Two moons, 

Two glittering processions of the stars, 

Two suns that flame—-and set. : 

And from the topmost branches of the tre 
The note 

Of some late bird that sits and sings 
Descends upon the water 

And trembles there an instant 


A HE 


and is gone. 


Mas »N. 


THE IRONSTONE DESERTS 


HE appointment by the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning of an investigator 

to report upon the prospects of restoring to 
fertility the “‘hill-and-dale’’ deserts produced 
in the Midland counties by surface quarrying 
of ironstone makes the third enquiry of the sort. 
Since the exhaustion of many carboniferous 
iron ores in this country, the broad strip 
of marl-stones extending from the Yorkshire 
coast to Dorset have become of much greater 
value. The beds are thin and often underlie 
good land. Broad outcrops in gently rolling 
ground can be economically mined by simple 
quarrying operations. But elsewhere the thin 
superficial deposits of ironstone have been 
turned up by mechanical ploughing methods 
which converted the level and hitherto fertile 
surface into an area of high ridges and deep 





furrows known as “‘hill-and-dale.’’ 


Once the 
stone was removed these areas became mere 
wastes, which it was impossible to cultivate. 
The Kennet Committee in 1939 worked out 
plans for an authority with a suitable revenue 
which should nurse the wasted lands back to 


productivity. Nothing so far has been done: 
but it is now suggested that with modern 
machines it would be comparatively easy to 
level it. As Lord Kennet says, however, level- 
ling is not all. The hill-and-dale has lost its 
humus; it is infertile, and levelling will only 
substitute a level desert for a hilly one. ; 


HOARDING 
SS ae future generations in this country 
find much treasure trove as the result 


of the war? It seems likely enough, for most of 
the hoards found in our own day were oice 
buried owing to the exigencies of civil war, and 
this time there has been at one time the danver 
of invasion. Many people in the south and cast 
of England may have sunk dustbins deep under 
their gardens in case of precipitate flight, though 
few may have gone so far as to put their plate 
in them. It seems certain that some of such 
treasure will not be recovered by the owners 
because they have died or forgotten the material 
landmarks, or for one of the other odd reasons 
why people do lose things. So there will be a 
remunerative and romantic time coming for 
our descendants. That hoarding is a commoner 
weakness than we suspect is shown by the 
estimate of the chairman of the Southern Area 
Trustee Savings Bank that 200,000,000 £1 notes 
are to-day being hoarded in Great Britain. 
Apart from the black market this is chiefly 
due to the fact that people who have never 
earned so much money before and so never 
had a bank account cannot bring themselves 
to that tremendous experiment. So they keep 
their notes secreted at home, and if their houses 
have been blitzed their notes have gone with 
them. There seems no comment so appropriate 
as Puck’s: ‘Lord! What fools these mortals 
be !”’ 


SIR GILES SCOTT, 0.M. 


ry CHE Order of Merit conferred on Sir Giles 

l Gilbert Scott in the Birthday Honours is 
the second to be awarded to an architect—Sir 
Edwin Lutyens received it three years ago. 
He has richly earned the great distinction: 
Liverpool Cathedral, Waterloo Bridge, and the 
standard telephone kiosk are the three out- 
standing products of his virile genius. To them 
may perhaps be added the Royal Academy’s 
masterly plan for London communications, the 
Report on which Country LIFE is publishing 
next week, and which is largely Sir Giles’s work. 
A lifetime’s service in the training of architects, 
at the Liverpool school that he made famous, 
is also happily recognised in Professor Reilly’s 
knighthood. We are glad, too, to see that the 
yeoman services of the War Agricultural Execu- 
tive Committees are beginning to be rewarded 
by the discreet honouring of certain members 
of them. 


RE-DESIGNING LONDON SQUARES 


HE Swedish idea of “movable gardens,’ 
using great pots or tubs for seasonal 
displays of flowers (recently illustrated in 
CounTRY LIFE), is among the suggestions made 
by the Royal Academy Planning Committee to 
the Westminster City Council for a new lay-out 
of Leicester Square. It was a happy notion of 
the Council to ask advice from this committee 
of leading architects which the war has brought 
together at Burlington House. Indeed, its 
example might well be followed by other 
authorities in cases where it is felt that the 
free help of experienced artists might supple- 
ment the invention of a Council’s surveyor of 


engineer. When normal conditions return, such 
an opportunity may not recur, though it would 
be a fine thing if the Academy Comm ttee 
became a permanent advisory body on «jues- 
tions of public design, with leading arch: ects 
agreeing to give corporatively suggestions 
for which individually they would receive 
a fee : a quid pro quo apt to discourage e! cted 


bodies. 
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CoUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES... 


by 


Major C. S. JARVIS 


*EAD the other day that an experiment 

5 being made in a Scottish loch to increase 

he growth of marine phytoplankton, an 

ilge or vegetable slime which most fish 
find attractive, and which has an immediate 
eflect on their growth and general condition. 
[bis algae responds at once to sodium nitrate 
and phosphates, and some 20 acres of the loch 
has been cut off by a temporary dam with the 
enclosed area treated with these chemicals. 
It is stated that the growth of the fish has 
already been phenomenal, but I am not quite 
clear if the experiment is being made in a sea- 
or fresh-water loch. There is, I believe, a 
variety of this phytoplankton which grows in 
inland lakes, and another type which is pro- 
duced in sea water, if enclosed in lochs, 
estuaries or lagoons. 


* * 
* 


CAN produce direct evidence of the extra- 
ordinary effect this foodstuff has on fish, 
as on the north coast of Sinai there is a very big 
lagoon—the Bardawil Lake—which is kept 
supplied with salt water by an artificial channel 
cut through the sand to the sea. For a part of 
the year this lagoon is dry and merely a flat 
salt pan, providing proof that there can be no 
possible foodstuff for fish except the phyto- 
plankton, which forms in filmy clouds immedi- 
ately the salt water is allowed to flow into the 
depression. Thousands of grey mullet as slim 
half-pounders enter the lagoon with the in- 
flowing sea water in September every year, and 
in the early summer, nine months later, when 
they are caught as they endeavour to return to 
the sea owing to the heat and excessive salinity 
of the water in the lagoon, they are all round 
about the 2-lb. mark, and so fat that there is a 
definite ridge where the soft flesh of the body 
meets the bony growth of the head. Rod 
anglers will recall that sometimes—not very 
often—they catch a trout in this remarkable 
state of obesity, and talk about it for months 
afterwards. 
. * * 
* 
TT°HE fish dealers of Egypt and Palestine 
can tell a Bardawil mullet at a glance, 
and will pay a much increased price for it. 

Another remarkable feature about the 
Bardawil Lake is that the fishermen who work 
on it are the descendants of a Crusader outpost 
who were cut off from Palestine when Saladin 
advanced from Egypt. It is said that the men 
manning this important post were all from 
3aldwin II’s family, hence Bardawil—the 
\rabic plural of the name. 

If the scientists, who are experimenting 
with phytoplankton in Scotland, can achieve 
anything approaching the results obtained in 
the Bardawil Lake, and also extend their activi- 
ties to other enclosed waters of the British Isles, 
| for one shall be most grateful. I should like 
to taste once again a grey mullet fattened on 
this growth, but I presume the fish which will 
benefit chiefly is the herring; and if a West of 
Scotland herring is in prime fat condition I 
woul choose it always in preference to the finest 


sole from Dover. 


* * 
* 


W \S about to write, in connection with my 

preference for a fresh herring rather than 
4 sole, that ‘in my humble opinion”’ it is a far 
finer ‘ish, but it has occurred to me that, on all 
vccas‘ons when this hackneyed expression is 
used, the writer is not being humble at all, and 
is in act making no effort to be humble. He is, 
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on the other hand, being as a rule most aggres- 
sive and didactic, and his so-called humble 
opinion is in his eyes the correct one, in defence 
of which he is prepared to take up the cudgels 
with anyone who dares to disagree. Whenever 
in the Correspondence columns of a journal— 
CountTRY LIFE always excluded—one reads a 
hot-under-the-collar, die-in-defence-of-my-belief 
letter from a furious writer, who feels grossly 
insulted because someone has advanced views 
which differ from his own, one will find sooner 
or later the cliché, ‘‘my humble opinion.”’ 


* * 
* 


NOME three years ago I invited a discussion 
in these Notes on the treatment of eczema 
in dogs, and apparently the topic was of con- 
siderable interest to a number of readers because 
the Correspondence columns of CouNtTRY LIFE 
overflowed in consequence, and even then space 
could not be found for several letters. Many 
of the cures suggested depended on special diets 
which are quite unobtainable in war-time, 
while others could be applied only to outdoor 
dogs living in kennels, and it is the fireside 
companion who suffers most—perhaps it is the 
fireside which is responsible? Again, there would 
seem to be as many varieties of eczema as there 
are of that incurable and obscure ailment, the 
common cold, and the remedy that has lasting 
results on one form of the skin trouble gives 
only temporary relief in the other. 
* * 
* 

HE most stubborn form of eczema is 
that which is hereditary or, at any rate, 
endemic, and that takes the form of a strong 
doggy smell at the age of one year to develop 
later, when the skin along the back becomes 
dry and thick, with hot red patches appearing. 
All of this will respond temporarily to a variety 
of treatments—internal medicines, lotions and 
ointments—and one congratulates oneself on 
effecting a complete cure until one day the 
unfortunate patient starts violent scratching 
again, and one discovers that the condition is 
worse than ever, and that the inflammation has 
extended from the centre of the back to other 
parts of the body. So it goes on and on until 
the owner begins to wonder if the small person 
finds life worth living with the constant irrita- 
tion which prevents him from obtaining a 
minute’s rest, and whether it would not be 

kinder to take the final step we all dread. 

* * 
* 

N the days of my youth, when veterinary 
surgeons did not specialise in dog ailments, 
gamekeepers and kennelmen had a quite simple 
stock treatment for eczema, which was the 
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application of one part of paraffin to one part 
sweet oil; and I do not recollect that eczema 
defeated the best veterinary brains in those days. 
Sweet oil is of course unobtainable, but medi- 
cinal paraffin is plentiful, and so I have put my 
extremely stubborn case of eczema through a 
course of medicinal paraffin. The treatment is 
very simple—put half a teaspoonful of oil on 
a rag, dab it over the dog’s body in various 
parts, and then rub in gently so that the oil 
reaches most of the skin through the hair. 
Then take the dandy brush, and give the dog a 
thorough grooming all over which will dis- 
tribute the oil and work it into the skin. 


I am not going to claim that this is a cure— 
I have had too many disappointing setbacks to 
be optimistic—-and possibly in a few months’ 
time I shall be prepared to eat the words I have 
written. All I can say is that after three months 
of this treatment, and the cure is very graduai, 
one of the most stubborn cases of eczema has 
cleared up absolutely—for the time being ! 

* * 
* 


BIRD which is far commoner than one 

might imagine is the tree creeper, and it 
is only when one stands still in a suitable 
orchard or wood that one becomes aware of a 
small, but very active, bird going rapidly up 
the trunk of a tree by means of an invisible 
spiral staircase. I will not say that the tree 
creeper treats the human being with contempt, 
but it is perfectly obvious he is not the slightest 
bit interested in our race, and prefers not to 
see us. One way and another I feel he has 
justification for his attitude. 

* * 
* 


] l is strange that this retiring and very ex- 

clusive bird should have selected as a site 
for her nest a corner of the tool-shed where all 
the spades, hoes and rakes are stacked, and 
where she is disturbed almost every hour of the 
dav with tools being taken out or returned to 
store. The small nest is fixed between the 
corner post and a rough plank, which does not 
fit quite as it was intended, and when the tree 
creeper is sitting, as she is for the second year 
running, her head projects over the edge of 
the nest so that, every time one replaces a 
garden tool, the handle falls into position with 
a rattle just short of her beak by an inch or so. 
It is, I should imagine, a most unsuitable spot 
for a nursery, but possibly the small bird 
realises that her residence, despite its many 
drawbacks of traffic and noise, is safe from the 
marauding jay and magpie by day, and from 
the bloodthirsty rat by night. 
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MEDIAEVAL SHREWSBURY 


Written and Illustrated by EDWARD WALKER 
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1.—ROWLEY’S MANSION. A WOODEN HOUSE. OF ABOUT 1590 


It was reconditioned 10 years ago and freed of disfiguring additions and now contains a collection of Roman antiquities from Uriconium 


HE ancient borough of Shrewsbury 

owes to the Severn its foundation 

and historical renown. The river 

bends into a great loop here which 
very nearly encircles the town. The landward 
approach to the north-east is less than 
300 yds. wide. 

Within this loop the ground rises steeply 
into a high mound, and it was here that the 
town’s life began. It was an ideal site in days 
when defence was all-important, and so it 
came about that the castle of Shrewsbury 
was built. From the crest of the slope the 
frowning battlements and crenellated para- 
pets still command the narrow way as they 
have done since Roger de Montgomery, self- 
styled Earl of Shrewsbury and the Con- 
queror’s liege-lord, built its walls and keep 
and the first Edward enlarged it into a 
strong concentric fortress comparable with 
his great castles over the border in Wales. 

A thorn in the side of rebels and maraud- 
ing Welsh princes, the castle kept constant 
vigil as the centuries passed. It was held for 
Henry of Lancaster, and when Hotspur 
arrived before its gate from Cheshire on the 
evening of July 20, 1403, it was to find the 
royal banner flaunting from the keep. Next 


morning the flower of English chivalry met 
on Shrewsbury field and fought as sanguinary 
a battle as ever raged on English soil. Percy 
was killed and his army routed, and by his 
defeat a dismemberment of the kingdom was 
averted. 

At first the town occupied only the upper 
part of the hillside, and walls surrounded it, 
leaving an open space between them and the 
river. By the end of the fifteenth century the 
buildings had spread beyond the limits of its 
walls on to the flat ground by the river and 
important structures had been erected near 
the river bank. One of these was the Grey 
Friars’ Church, of which there is left only a 
part of the red sandstone refectory converted 
in the nineteenth century into a group of 
cottages with the fantastic result pictured 
in the illustration No. 23, The Friars (Fig. 4), 
Fragments of ancient glass still remain in the 
window tracery. This church indeed was 
renowned for its stained glass, and from it 
came the great 14th-century Jesse window 
to St. Mary’s Church, to be the glory of the 
town. 

There were two medizval bridges in 
Shrewsbury, one leading to England and the 
other to Wales, until the last decade of the 


eighteenth century, when both were sacri- 
ficed. Over the English bridge, in the year 
of Magna Carta, came Llewelyn the Great 
with other Welsh princes to sack the town. 
There was a turreted gateway at the 
approach but it is gone: 

No coming, no departing train 

With glittering lance 

And nodding plume 

Shall spur through it again. 
On the bridge itself picturesque houses and 
other buildings overhung the stream, and 4 
water-mill plied under the middle arch. Dr. 
Johnson came to Shrewsbury in 1774 and 
Boswell records that he sent for Gwynn, the 
architect of the new bridge then building, to 
show him the town. There is a characteristic 
water-colour drawing of the new bridge by 
Turner among a valuable collection of «:aw- 
ings, paintings and prints of old Shrews)ury, 
some of great merit, at the Public Libr «ry. 

Up-stream, at the other end of the ‘wn, 

is the bridge that leads to the Welsh border 
a few miles away. Here was another glc: ious 
medieval work, but in 1791 it too was 
destroyed and replaced by the present 
structure. 


Much has been recorded of the \ elsh 
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bridge by contemporary topographical the last century has been serious, and it is whitened. I found very little coloured plaster 
artists, and there are admirable paintings, to be feared might have continued to-day used in conjunction with timber framing 
drawings and prints in the local collection but for the war. Some old buildings, however, and hardly any pargeting. 

and elsewhere from which may be gathered have been temporarily reprieved and will These buildings rely for effect upon a 
a complete knowledge of its appearance. delight our eyes a little longer. Among these, multiple criss-cross of blackened beams at 

Paul Sandby painted a superb series of I believe, are the pretty group of cottages all sorts of angles, contrasting sharply with 
the old Welsh bridge just before its destruc- which I have drawn in St. Alkmond’s Place _ the white filling or compartment left between. 
tion. | know of five of these splendid draw- (Figs. 5 and 6), one of the most picturesque Often beams are cut in short lengths and 
ings and I hope there may be more. Four ensembles in the town. inserted without any reference to or con- 
of them are in the town collection and the Much has gone, but many fine specimens formity with structural needs. Frequently 
remaiiing one known to me is in the Victoria of timber-framed construction still remain, too, pieces are shaped on the bench to the 
and Albert Museum. They are large works erected mostly during the latter half of the form of cusping, balusters, embattling, barry 
in Sandby’s “new” gouache medium, that sixteenth century and the first half of the undee and a hundred other devices and 
hazarious and difficult technique which the seventeenth. Ornate houses fronting the with these units, repeating patterns and 
father of British water-colour painting per- streets were built by the tradesmen-princes diapering are developed in the plaster panels. 
fecte’ and made peculiarly his own. They of those times and are still known by the The results are often very elaborate and 
must rank with the greatest work ever done family name, Lloyd’s Mansion, Owen’s produce an effect more bizarre than convinc- 
in to) ographical painting. Mansion and so on. In addition there are ing as architectural design. 

| these drawings we see the venerable smaller houses, shops and inns as well as The interest and beauty which these 
struc. ure from different view-points, its public buildings of the same period and of _ street facades possess comes, not from the 
battl: ments and towers held aloft on graceful similar construction. Almost without excep- laboured elaboration of detail but rather 
arches above the stream, which is not lonely _ tion the timbering is blackened and the inter- from the infinite variety and diversity in the 
and unused as it is to-day, but alive with busy spaces of plastered wattle or brick are distribution of their main features the 
craft. Pleasure-skiffs, their : 
canopied sterns ornately 
carved and gilded, pass up 
and (own conveying gaily 
dressed ladies and gentle- 
men, barges unload and 
take in their freights on 
the strand, and people pur- 
sue their varied avocations 
there or seem to be chatting 
at their leisure. Women are 
washing clothes in the 
stream to dry them on the 
crenellated walls above, a 
dragoon is riding up the 
bank from watering his 
horse, and overhead, on the 
bridge itself, a platoon of 
redcoats with bayonets 
fixed and muskets at the 
slope swing along, meeting 
besmocked countrymen, 
drovers and ancient wagons 
piled high with rural pro- 
duce. 

We must for ever 
lament the irreparable loss 
of these two medieval 
bridges and the buildings 
which passed on with 
them, and deplore the 
ignorance and bad _ taste 
that made such vandalism 
possible. 

Shrewsbury must once 
have been one of the 
most enchanting of English 
towns, comparable in its 
wealth of fine houses, 
churches, walls and castle 
and its two great bridges, 
with some of the most 
picturesque cities of Europe 

Bruges, Nuremburg, 
Seville, Florence, Lubeck 
or Malines. Up to the 
closing years of the 
eighteenth century it was 
almost unscathed, but since 
that time the ruthless hand 
of the “‘ improver”’ has dealt 
itmany blows. The destruc- 
tion accomplished during 
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bringing forward of one area, the recessing of another, oriels 
breaking out in unexpected places overhanging the pavement, 
dormers and gables in high-pitched roofs of mellowed moss-grown 
tiles, and the moulded and twisted chimney-stacks. 

In Shrewsbury, as in other “black and white” towns, the 
unsuspecting stranger is often deceived by these old houses. It 
is a comparatively common sight in the neighbourhood to see a 
craftsman known as a painter and decorator industriously painting 
black beams, cusping, balusters and whatnot on whitewashed brick 
facades. In a stay of some months hereabouts I observed many 
workmen thus employed. It is the easiest of architectural fakes, 
though snags and pitfalls lie in wait for the practitioner not 
thoroughly conversant with the niceties and intricacies of timber- 
frame construction. 

Fig. 1 shows the so-called Rowley’s Mansion, a very large 
and early wooden house which dates from the last two decades 
of the sixteenth century. It was reconditioned some 10 years ago 
after being freed from additions which had almost hidden the 
lower storeys from view. In it now is housed a fascinating 
collection of Roman antiquities from Uriconium (Wroxeter), a 
city larger than Pompeii, which stood at the foot of the Wrekin a 
few miles away. The great house is of oak construction and, 
according to an informative description of the building by the 
Borough Engineer, issued in 1938, some 6,000 cub. ft. of timber 
were employed in its building. An average well-grown oak tree 
will yield about 60 cub. ft. of timber, so that at least 100 trees 
were used to make it. 

It stands aloof now, self-conscious and forlorn, enveloped on 
three sides by a vast concrete car-park adjoining a busy main 
bus route, and overlooked by a market-hall of great size and 
appalling ugliness, a repelling effort of the ‘60s or ’70s, which 
replaced an earlier and certainly lovelier one. Market-halls of 
similar ugliness are to be found in nearly every Shropshire town 
I have visited. 

The official booklet referred to states that, to make way 
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3.—ST. JULIAN’S CHURCH, FROM MILK STREET 


With a Georgian-fronted house at the corner of Princes Street 


for the new car-park, ‘‘a dense mass of property was scheduled for 
demolition.”” This is known to have been the most aristocratic 
quarter of Shrewsbury in Tudor times and later, and I do not 
doubt that some interesting ancient work went the way of the 
medizval bridges when this clearance was made a few years ago. 

A flight of steps pierces the old cottages in St. Alkmond’s Place 
(Fig. 5) at the top of Grope Lane and here, in Fish Street, is the 
most painted, drawn and photographed thoroughfare in the town. 
I tried to steel myself against its old-world charm, as the subject 
is so hackneyed, but in the end I drew the familiar view (Fig. 2) 
of the old cobbled street, the crooked houses and the absurd 
little shop with the tower of St. Julian’s behind. 

St. Julian’s is seen again, this time from Milk Street (Fig. 3). 

There are some pleasant flat-fronted 18th-century houses in this 
locality and one of them at the corner of Princes Street is 
included in the picture. An interesting note regarding such houses 
is made in the official booklet. It reads as follows : 
Many of the old buildings which were removed in the process of clearing the 
site for the new car-park appeared to be built throughout of brickwork, but on 
being taken down they proved to be of timber-framing faced only with brick- 
work. The majority of the buildings in the old streets of the town, which 
outwardly appear to date from Georgian times were, in fact, originally 
built of timber and encased with brickwork in the early eighteenth century. 
In the process many of the street pavements were reduced in width by two 
feet or more, for the brickwork was built out to a plumb-line drawn from 
the upper storeys. 

On the southern outskirts is a large Elizabethan mansion 
originally known as Prince’s Place, but more popularly called 
Whitehall. It is a building of red sandstone, and tradition says that, 
when completed, the whole of the exterior was whitewashed to 
conceal the fact that it had been built with materials appropri:ted 
from the dissolved abbey of Shrewsbury near by. There is 4 
well-designed gate-house on the roadside in front of the mans 0n. 
It contains an Elizabethan clock housed in the projection 
showing on the left side of the picture. At the end of the lovely 
garden are a lily pond and a particularly charming dovecot wit!) an 
interior of ingenious design. ; 

Shrewsbury shared with the rest of Shropshire a sympathy with 
the Royalist cause, and Charles I came there on September 20, 1°42, 
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5.—HOUSES IN ST. ALKMOND’S PLACE. 


“all the people shouting with great 42 
joy.” The King established a mint => 


Rs 


in Shrewsbury and to it devoted all 
his own plate to be turned into 
coinage, after the loss of London 
deprived him of the London mint. 


The mint was located in a 
building at the bottom of Pride 
Hill reached by an alley and behind 
a photographer’s shop. It is 
almost certainly the 14th-century 
St. Bennet’s hall which stood near 
the town wall. The hall, with 
weather-worn arch and capitals 
has a flight of steps leading to 
an arched opening cut through 
the wall of the hall to the chamber 
in which Charles’s mint was estab- 
lished. 


Other buildings have attached 
themselves to St. Bennet’s hall 
through the centuries, and now its 
architectural character and detail 
are not easy to distinguish. The 
added building lying to the left of 
the hall, itself a charming piece 
of early 18th-century work, has 
preserved some precious early 
l4tli-century carving on the wall 
of the ancient hall. In particular 
there is, in an upstairs room, an 
exquisite carved capital in perfect 
condition of a quality equal to 6.—ST. ALKMOND’S PLACE 
the best work at Ely or Lincoln. A view of the houses temporarily reprieved from demolition 
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"ANDMAID TO AN 


"ORSE 


Written and Illustrated by LLIONEL EDWARDS 


URING the throes of cavalry mechan- 
isation I was painting an officer’s 
charger in a certain barracks square. 
The novelty of an artist at work drew 

a throng of idle soldiers round me, glad of 
anything to break the monotony of peace-time 
service. This audience gave (more or less 
audibly) their opinion of the artist’s efforts. 
This led to conversation, and I endeavoured to 
find out their reactions to mechanisation, A 
large number were in favour of it, because it 
would, they thought, be an easier job, and 
there would be less of ‘Stables, stables, 
stables !’’ One youth, a recent recruit, said he 
didn’t agree. 

“Fancy my swotting up ’ere to enlist, 
entirely to be with ’osses, and now look wot 
I’m let in for!” 

“Pah!” said another recruit. ‘‘ No ac- 
counting for tastes. I didn’t join the Army to 
be an ’andmaid to an ’orse.”’ 

Now I wonder if this latter opinion (appar- 
ently one frequently held) is going to mean that 
after this mechanised war there will be a 
shortage of grooms? An old stud groom the 
other day gave as his opinion that, although 
hunting will go on, “gents will have to do their 
own horses.’’ Now, I am inclined to think that 
up to a point he may be right, but what he 
entirely forgot is the girl groom. There will, I 
think, be no lack of these, as apart from those 
now in hunt establishments and training stables, 
etc., there will be all the Army Remount 
Department grooms. It was the late Cecil 
Aldin (the famous dog artist) who converted 
the War Office to the lady groom, as I think 
his civilian Remount Depot at Arborfield, 
Berkshire, in the last war was the first depot 
successfully to employ the gentler sex. Of 








course, their entry into 
that sacred sanctuary, 
the saddle-room, will 
be looked on with 
horror by the elderly, 
but I think it is bound 
to come, and doubtless 
they will be quite as 
efficient as the average 
male, and their light 
weight and_ gentler 
methods may be an 
improvement on many 
of the old ‘ Kim 
over !”’ school. 

The saddle-room 
was the sanctum, or 
rather throne room, of 
the Victorian coach- 
man who was an auto- 
cratic being whose 
word was law, and the 
brightly polished har- 
ness and other horse 


furniture were his 
crown jewels which 
gaily reflected the 


saddle-room fire. It 
seemed on wintry days 
to be the last word in 
comfort to a small boy 
who was allowed by ag ‘ 
that august personage mth aval 
to poke about the 
stables, climb into the 
loft and fall into the 
corn bin and generally 
make himself a nuisance, Doubtless small bovs 
(even the master’s sons) were pretty bad, but 
what would he have 
said to girl grooms ! 

There were, of 
course, coachmen 
and coachmen, In 
the establishments of 
the great a_ stud 
groom lorded it over 
all (including very 
often master), but in 
medium-sized stables 
the coachman was 
head man, with often 
another coachman 
under him, also to 
drive, but he had to 
do the liveries and 
boots and clean a 
carriage, as well as 
keep an eye on the 
underlings; the head 
coachman’s job being 
limited to super- 
intendence and dri- 
ving. Such a one, in 


a 





fact as is mentioned 
in Mr. Sponge’s 








"ANDMAID TO AN ’ORSE 


Sporting Tour, who 
had “‘nothing to do 
but dress himself and 
climb on to the 


box.’’ In London 
these top sawyers 
had a coachman’s 


club for which only 
those who drove a 
pair or team were 
eligible, the ordinary 
driver being rudely 
called ‘“‘a_ one-’oss 
guider,’’ and he was 
not allowed to mix 
with such august 
company, 

In London most 
business men kept a 
working coachman to 


THE HEAD COACHMAN 








HAD 
DRIVE 


NOTHING TO DO BUT 


run their stables and to drive them daily to 
the office. This coachman fed and cleaned his 
horses, and had a man under him to clean the 
harness and carriages and do all the ‘‘ mucking 
out.’”’ In larger establishments there might be 
yet another man, who was carriage groom and 
sat beside the coachman when the mistress 
went out driving. But more often it was one 
of her footmen in livery coat and top hat with 
cockade who acted as carriage groom, ringing 
bells, presenting cards, etc., when she went 
calling. (Cockades were, and I think still are, 
only permissible when the master holds an 
official [position of some sort.) In country or 
suburban establishments there was also often 
a pad groom, who escorted on horseback his 
mistress or her children when they took equine 
exercise. The term pad groom seems to have 
died out. 


Those of us who remember income-tax at 
a shilling in the pound also remember how much 
less strenuous were those days. We did not 
live in a hurry, partly because we could not do 
otherwise. The pace of the horse regulated our 
lives, and consequently the stables were (next 
the kitchen !) the most important part of most 
establishments, especially in the country, 
although even in London it was the horsed bus 
and the hansom cab which regulated our daily 
time-table. 


I miss in these mechanical days the friendly 
atmosphere of the old stables. Somehow this 
is entirely lacking in the garage. The slightly 
supercilious chauffeur of to-day is sadly deficient 
in joie de vivre, and it certainly isn’t that by 
comparison he is overworked! The coachm.n 
and stablemen worked far longer hours—indee|, 
they had none. How often have I seen a re«- 
nosed, muffled-up coachman in London or t!¢ 
suburbs, walking his horses slowly up and dow 0 
for hours on end, long after street and carriav 
lamps were lit, waiting for an unpunctual aid 
inconsiderate master or mistress. 


d 


Yet there was then, nevertheless, a kin:- 
lier feeling between master and man, I reci'll 
one inconsiderate business man who kept !'! 
coachman up to all hours. One night he dis 
missed his carriage near the stables and start: 
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to walk home. The coachman handed the reins 
to his groom and hurried away. Presently he 
came back out of breath and distressed. ‘‘ Good 
sracious, Mr. West, where have ’ee been?” said 
the groom. ‘‘To take a last look at master,” 
he replied. “I shan’t see him no more.” A 
strange premonition of death, for he died the 
following day. (West, was born and died in the 
service of the same family.) 

[ think on the whole a coachman had a 
vood life. He was housed, clothed (livery and 
stable suits) free, and usually both coal and 
light were included. In the country most 
masters also gave vegetables and milk. His 
wage would be 35s. to £2 a week (and don’t 
forget the pound was worth 20s. in those days). 
The groom under him 18s, (25s. in London and 
board out), lodging, coal and light, while 
“perks”? were considerable. Stable commission, 
(although not a fixed rate) usually brought a 
coachman in 5 per cent. on all forage, saddling 
and clothing, 1s. per set from the blacksmith’s, 
5 percent, on vets.’ bills andso on, not to mention 
tips from his master’s visitors. This commission 
system was firmly established, and, if not 
approved of, was at least overlooked 
by many horse-owners, although a 
few fought it strenuously. 


With city men, who were too 
busv to attend to anything but their 
own affairs, and who were in any 
case ignorant of stable management, 
no doubt the coachman “feathered 
his nest,’’ being no better, or worse, 
than other people. I remember one 
coachman, Roberts by name, who 
saved enough to start as a small 
livery-stable keeper. He rana couple 
of cabs to and from the station for 
many years until his death. 


Unfortunately they were not 
always sufficiently far-sighted to live 
on their wages with sensible economy 
and thus make a modest provision 
for old age. For I knew another 
Roberts, who sank from head coach- 
man with men under him to be the 
doctor’s coachman—a real hard job 
of day and night work. From this he 
descended to hotel ostler, and, out- 
living the days of the horse, he ended 
up as “‘boots’”’ in a small commercial 
hotel in a provincial town. 


When the coachman’s master 
had ‘“‘company,’’ the visitors’ carriage 
horses, with rugs across their loins, 
stood in the long row of stalls in the 
pillar reins (pillar chains in some 
cases), while their drivers adjourned 
to the harness room to play cards. 
The game was, I think, always ‘‘ Nap.”’ 
Stalls have vanished out of modern 
stables, for, with far fewer horses, 
the necessity for saving room is gone, and we 
think to-day the animals do better in boxes, 
which I feel sure is correct. Stalls, all the 
sane, were an economy not only of space 
but of labour. With regard to the latter, 
far less straw is wasted, and there is less 
“mucking out’’ to do. To-day this seems 
strange, In my district straw is almost embarras 
de vichesse. As a result of greatly increased 
arable farming there is an abundance, so that 
it is even burnt at times. Yet such is the 
congestion of rail traffic that in some counties 
it is still difficult to obtain. 

In the London of the ’90s I remember well 
the importance of the straw question. As a 
student I lived in a Kensington back room over- 
looking a mews. In the morning the first sound 
I heard was the clatter of horses’ hooves and 
the swish of water as carriages were washed 
down, while in summer time a strong smell of 
horse urine ascended and entered my open win- 
dow. Not that I ever objected to it, for, my 
fost: r-mother having been the wife and also the 
dau-hter of a coachman, I was presumably 
earl’ accustomed to the aroma! I remember 
that in the dog days of the season the London 
strec ‘s all smelt of hot tar and horse quite as 
stro: gly as they do of petrol in similar weather 
to-d y. A country squire of my acquaintance 
(muh to the annoyance of his wife) was quite 
unalé to face London in the season, as the 
form -r smell gave him horse asthma. With 
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the coming of the mechanical age this disability 
has entirely disappeared, he tells me. 

To return to the mews. Most London 
stables consisted of two stalls and a coach-house, 
with a flat overhead. The stalls were narrow 
and there was little room to avoid any animal 
that was ‘‘a bit light behind.’”’ There were two 
doors, one out into the cobble-stoned mews 
and the other on to the stairs which led up to 
the coachman’s quarters, for he and his family 
lived above his equine charges. I expect modern 
sanitary inspectors would condemn this system, 
but it certainly was not noticeable that the 
usually large families of coachmen were any 
less healthy than other and better housed 
mortals. Stuffy his quarters were, and more 
especially so his stables, where a naked gas jet 
flared all day long; this largely accounted for the 
lovely satin-like coats of the carriage horses, 
and combined with unnecessarily tight bear- 
ing-reins, was why they so frequently went 
wrong in the wind. The fact that in London 
straw was expensive was largely responsible 
for the afore-mentioned smell, as it was turned 
and dried and used again with complete dis- 
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calling himself a groom or coachman, no matter 
how ignorant of horses he might be. Yet the 
intelligent execution of their job is certainly 
not within the compass of everyone, by any 
means. Consequently ‘“‘a good character” given 
with a man was all you had as a guide to go 
on, and, since many employers were singularly 
slack about the accuracy of their statements 
(as I know to my cost), you occasionally got 
wrong ’uns—the worst being the bad-tempered 
variety who vented their rage on their horses 
on the slightest provocation. However, you 
usually soon found them out, for quiet horses 
became nervous or “‘ nappy,’’ oreven developed 
bunged-up eyes (you were told “‘They ’ave ’it 
theirself’’). None the less, in spite of exceptions, 
as a race English grooms and coachmen were, 
and are, easily the best in Europe, and it was 
an unwritten law, scrupulously observed, that, 
in the event of the horse or horses getting out 
of hand and bolting, the coachman, like the 
captain at sea, was always the last man to 
abandon ship. 

However, with the passing of the horse 
the coachman has also departed, and in these 


HORSES STOOD IN 


THE LONG ROW OF STALLS 


regard to Hayes, who says with reference to 
straw: ‘It is owing to its feeble power of 
absorption, etc., that to preserve straw bedding 
in a sweet-smelling state we are obliged to reject 
a large portion of it at each ‘mucking-out.’”’ 


To return to the country: just as the 
modern stud-groom comes in each evening to 
get his orders and report on lame or convalescent 
animals, so the coachman used to receive his 
instructions on the previous day, such as 
“Saddle horse at 10 a.m. Pair for garden 
party 3. Dog-cart for committee meeting,” 
and so on. But emergency orders were very far 
from popular. ‘Carriage at once for the 
station !”’ might catch the coachman unshaved, 
with his top-boots and breeches of the previous 
day neither dry nor cleaned. A friend of mine 
told me: ‘‘Our particular man’s shaving always 
intrigued me as a boy. He would take a leather 
girth and give his razor two or three strops on 
it, dip it into one of the several buckets of cold 
water that were always left standing about 
and making various suitable contortions, draw 
the razor up and down, and in two minutes it 
was done, but to hear the razor scraping off 
that stiff stubble was a sound I’ve never for- 
gotten. Moreover this man swore he never 
used soap for shaving, and that he had only 
had two razors in his life!” 


Perhaps the weakest spot of the profession 
was that there was nothing to prevent any man 


days a stud-groom reigns in his stead over a 
sadly diminished establishment, a real stud- 
groom being found, as a rule, only in stables of 
over a dozen horses. To-day the majority are 
working stud-grooms, usually quite as efficient, 
if not quite so immaculate in the cut of their 
breeches and gaiters ! 


Coming down to the single-handed grooms 
most of us employed, I recall a story of a North 
Country groom who was called in to assist the 
parlourmaid at a small country dinner party. 
Being told by the maid to hand the potatoes, 
he arrived at the guest’s side and took off the 
dish-cover, then whisked the dish away again 
saying: ‘“‘Aw, dommit, ’tis cabbage !”’ 


Last, but not least in the list, comes the 
groom-gardener, who by most employers is 
expected to do the impossible, and, strange to 
relate, sometimes does! Such a one, whom we 
will call George, successfully looked after his 
master’s gundogs, his mistress’s one hunter, the 
children’s rabbits, two hound puppies, a goat 
and the stable cat. One evening after George 
had gone home his mistress brought back a 
brood of young ducks, and left a note for George 
to feed them first thing in the morning. Next 
day master, shaving at an open window, heard 
George say to the housemaid as he fed the ducks: 
“Well, I reckon that now all we requires on this 
place is a dromedary and then we’d ’ave our 
own Whipsnade |” 
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THE DRUMMING OF WOODPECKERS 


[Few subjects have raised move controversy among 
ornithologists than the question how the great 
spotted or pied woodpecker produces tts springtime 
‘song,’’ that curious vibratory sound that carries 
so far through the woods. The majority of bird- 
watchers maintain that the “drumming” is 
mechanical, not vocal. Evidence to this effect has 
appeared from time to time in our pages. But 
some observers contend that it is impossible for a 
bird such as this, still more so for its smaller 
velative, the lesser spotted woodpecker, to produce 
so much sound by mere taps on a 
branch. They aver that the drum- 
ming 1s vocal. The following 
contribution to the topic will there- 
fore, we ave sure, be of considerable 
ntervest to our veaders.—ED.| 


T  primrose-time [| found 
myself in the depths of 
that loneliest of English 
counties, Herefordshire, 

with its orchards of _ singing 
chaffinches and interminably roll 
ing wooded hills and lush pastures, 
with here a farm and there a farm, 
and no other dwelling for thous- 
ands of acres. In the hanging 
woods over a combe I located, for 
the first time, a sound that had 
long puzzled me: the ventriloquial 
drumming of a woodpecker. 

No one, I suppose, will allow 
me to term the drumming musical, 
yet it has some power to stir the 
emotions. When I hear it anew 
each spring it is as fraught with 
meaning for me as the clear call of 
the cuckoo. Apart from its being 
a pleasantly woody sound, an 
eminently appropriate love-note 
for so arboreal a bird, it is vibrant 
with that same latent passion 
throbbing in the electric thrum- 
ming of a nightjar. It stirs me. | 
like to listen to this ‘“‘creaking”’ 
in the tree-tops as much as to the 
songs of small birds. Its elusive- 
ness heightens its charm. 

By the accidents of fate nearly 
three years passed before I actually 
watched a pied woodpecker in the 
process of drumming, in Hertford- 
shire. And the manner of it was 
this—I was walking along the 
banks of the Ickle, and had just 
put up a snipe, when I heard that 
powerful “‘knarled”’ grating, that 
brought with it a rush of memories 
not only of lonely Herefordshire, 
but of the Golden Valley of Ash- 
ridge. The drumming came from 
the fields between the two railways, where I had 
heard a woodpecker at work some weeks before. 
Expecting to locate the drummer on one of the 
hollow dead trees, I picked him up, however, on 
a living elm, and was rewarded by his flying 
down to the trunk some 20 ft. up, and actually 
beginning to drum. 

At irregular intervals he hammered deliber- 
ately, but incredibly rapidly and forcefully, 
with his bill upon the bole. In the intervals of 
hammering he turned his head from side to side, 
as if listening. After some minutes of hammer- 
ing he bounded off again: a strikingly beautiful 
bird sideview, salient white wing-stripe flashing 
against black body and red rump. 

All the drumming was at one spot on the 
bole, and at its conclusion I went over to inspect 
the tree. The drumming spot was an oval patch 
some four inches by two, which had been 
stripped of its outer bark, exposing the reddish 
fibre beneath. At the top centre of this patch 
was a hole half an inch across and a quarter 
deep, narrowing inwards as though made by 
the conical bit of a brace. Some eight feet 
below this patch was another much worn in 
the middle, and pricked all about by the bird’s 
bill. On big portions of the bole from which the 
bark had long been stripped, so that the surface 
was green and weathered from exposure, were 
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countless one-sixteenth of an inch bill-pricks, 
but no indication of any drumming centre. 
Further investigation, after I had climbed 
to the actual drumming patch, showed that a 
crack at one side of the patch permitted of an 
air space behind it perhaps half an inch deep, 
perhaps more : so that when I tapped the patch 
with a florin, I obtained a feeble but almost 
perfect reproduction of the woodpecker’s drum- 
ming. The exposed red surface was not fibre 
but the actual bole of the tree. The secondary 





A GREAT SPOTTED WOODPECKER AT ITS NESTING 
HOLE 


patch, eight feet below, was not hollow and 
produced no sound: so that it was evidently 
found to be unsuitable, and was abandoned. 

It is clear, then, that in this instance the 
drumming was actually produced by the 
hammering of the woodpecker’s bill upon living 
wood, and amplified by the air-space behind the 
patch and by the vibrations set up by the 
incredible rapidity of the hammering: esti- 
mated, I think accurately, at eight to ten blows 
a second. 

In January of the next year, when I was 
rocking gently on the smooth waters of the 
Granta, on a morning with just the slightest 
suspicion of frost to give the air the clean 
inspiriting tang of March, instead of a wonderful 
blue day in mid-January, two pied woodpeckers 
drummed to each other, and then the male 
came chasing the female through the trees, 
with strange “‘ pewking’’ cries: a beautiful study 
of scarlet and white and black in the sunlight. 
The previous year I had heard different pitches 
of drumming: one shrill and staccato, another 
dull and deadened; but I had not been able to 
determine whether this was a distinction of sex 
or wood. Here, however, was an identical pitch 
of drumming from male and female: nor can 
one confuse their identity, for she has no scarlet 
on the nape. 


In April that year I located a lesser wood- 
pecker drumming in some woods on the Norfolk 
coast, but could not distinguish any difference 
in its pitch or power from an average drumming 
of a pied woodpecker. Considering that he is 
half ¢s small again, this was remarkable. On 
the other hand the higher frequency of his 
blows, up to 15 a second, would permit of a 
greater amplification. This particular bird 
drummed on a number of living sycamores. 

At six o’clock a few mornings later, when 
I was watching a red squirrel 
asleep along a sycamore branch, 
with tail over back and head in 
front paws, so that he resemble:! a 
large Spanish chestnut, my cye 
chanced upon a lesser woodpecker 
—no doubt he of the previous 
occasion—and I heard him drum 
with widely differing pitch from 
two young sycamores. One would 
conclude, therefore, that he 
drumming pitch of both wo d- 
peckers is determined by the 
precise material of the drumming 
centre, and possibly by the emo- 
tional condition of the drummer. 


The arguments of that minor- 
ity who still deny the mechanical 
origin of the drumming are that a 
woodpecker is osteologically incap- 
able of producing so great a sound 
by hammering on wood or metal 
without suffering serious injury; 
that there is no proof that the 
drummer’s bill actually makes 
contact with the wood—a theory 
exploded in my instance, and 
therefore, granted the sameness of 
the action of all birds of a species, 
probably in all instances; that 
photographs show that the bird 
drums with open bill: which, again, 
makes mechanical drumming an 
osteological impossibility ; and 
that the spring utterances of a 
bull-frog and drumming wood- 
pecker are almost identical: a 
significant parallel, in view of a 
bird’s reptilian origin, supported 
further by the mechanical sound- 
ing, but vocal, thrumming of a 
nightjar and the batrachian croak- 
ings of such unlikely species as 
nightingale and red-backed shrike. 


If I had not examined my 
own drumming centre, I should 
have been in entire agreement 
with these arguments, for the 
usual objection to a vocal origin, 
that the pitch of the drumming 
varies according to the material of the drun- 
ming surface—wood, metal, galvanised sheeting 
—is no objection to, but actually a support of, 
that argument: the essence of which is that 
the drumming surface acts as an echo-sheet, 
throwing back and amplifying the vocal uttet- 
ance with a sound appropriate to the precise 
material of the surface: just as the bull frog’s 
“ownch”’ is controlled and amplified by its 
submarine production. 

My instance, moreover, confirms the pre- 
sence of a sound-box necessary to a vocal ampli- 
fication, and it is strange that records of actual 
bill marks on the drumming patch are so few. 
But, having found such marks in one instance, 
{ must, therefore, until further opportunity ‘or 
experiment occurs, favour a mechanical origin, 
and explain away both the osteological difficu'ty 
and the recorded absence of bill marks, Dy 
suggesting that a woodpecker does indeed drim 
with open bill, but only just impinges on the 
drumming surface, so that only a constantly u ed 
surface would eventually be worn down ::to 
that bit-like depression in which I was ale, 
through the binoculars, actually to observe ‘he 
bird hammering during the entire period o/ its 
drumming. The lesser woodpecker, moreover, 
already has one vocal spring “‘song,’’ and wo ld 
be unlikely to have a second. 


—- — -& 
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The COUNTRY CLOG-MAKER 3% 


By M. WIGHT 


NE of the revivals of old country crafts 

that war has brought is the hand- 
making of wooden soles for shoes, to 

save leather. Clogs and pattens were 

chiefly worn in Lancashire and parts of Wales, 
but a century ago or less they were quite usual 
in most other parts of England. Those worn in 
Wales are sometimes called country clogs, as 
distinct from the Lancashire ones, which are 
lighter: the soles of the Welsh clogs might be 
half an inch thick. Those with high uppers are 
made for work in factories and on farms, for 
pe ple who wear them all day long. Others, 
with low uppers, are useful for slipping on and 
of! for occasional work out of doors. For muddy 
ces they are certainly the most sensible 
twear, and it was a pity they had so far 
ied out. In some districts a sort of stigma 
ttaches to their use: the modern view was 
il expressed some years ago by the clogger 

» said: “‘They do not go so well with the 

ilk stockings.’’ To-day the problem scarcely 
arises ! 

Clogging may not be of such antiquity as 

ne other crafts, but it has been an organised 
trade from as early as the fifteenth century, 
when the Guild of Clog and Patten Makers was 
in existence. 

The wood used for cutting clog soles varies 
with the district and with the purpose for which 
the clogs are needed. Alder, beech, birch and 
sycamore are all used, but alder is definitely 
preferred in Lancashire. It is easy to work and 
does not split when nails are put in, and it is 
believed to be more comfortable and healthy 


in wear. Popular fancy 
sometimes ascribes med- 
icinal properties to alder 
wood : it is also believed 
to generate warmth. On 
a common in Worcester- 
shire there stands, or 
used to stand, an alder 
tree at which on cold 
mornings the huntsman 
liked to ‘‘warm his 
hands’?! Formerly it 
was abundant in Lan- 
cashire, but now the 
demand far exceeds the 
supply and the cloggers 


- go far afield to find it, 


many of them to Wales. 
It is best cut in spring 
or summer. 

Sycamore is fit to 
cut at any time and is 
largely used for clogs in 
Wales, as also for domestic utensils. In many 
Welsh counties every village had a clog-maker 
and there are quite a number still. Birch clogs 
are worn in Yorkshire and beech is used where 
they are made by machinery. The wood will 
stand being cut against the grain, and it is 
cheaper than the others. 

Having bought his timber standing (the 
pre-war price of alder was about 6d. a foot), 
the clogger has to fell it and collect it where his 
tent is pitched. Most English cloggers work in 
the open, their bench being set up inside a small 


STACKS OF SHAPED BLOCKS OUTSIDE THE CAMP 


A CLOG ON THE LAST WITH RUBBER ON 


HEEL AND SOLE 


tent open in front. The clogger 
stands facing the entrance, 
behind his bench, to work with 
his peg knife, which is fixed to 
the bench by a hook at one end 
of the blade. 

The wood has first to be 
sawn into lengths, correspond- 
ing roughly to the sizes of 
shoes. If large, it will be split 
into billets with a mallet and 
axe; this needs the help of 
another worker. It is then 
shaped at the bench. Holding 
the billet with his left hand and 
steadying it against his knee, 
well protected by a leather 
apron, the worker makes a few 
quick strokes of the knife to 
rough out the sole. Strength as 
well as skill is needed : the man 
has to stoop low with every 
stroke, and the work is tiring 
as well as difficult. It is said 
to take a year to learn to cut 
out soles properly in this way, 
and an apprenticeship of five 
years may be demanded by 


A CLOG-MAKER AT HIS BENCH IN 
A MONMOUTHSHIRE CAMP 


THE CLOGGER WITH FINISHED SOLES 


master cloggers. When shaped, the blocks 
are stacked in the open to dry for a time before 
being sent off to the towns for the final shaping 
and to have the uppers nailed on. Most cloggers 
are cutters only, but some can make the finished 
article. One Lancashire man was photographed 
near Abergavenny with a pair of soles he had 
finished at his bench for his own use—he was 
going to take them home to nail on the uppers. 

Usually the finishing is done in a workshop 
where knives of various shapes are used. The 
uppers are cut out in two pieces, fastened with a 
sewing-machine such as cobblers use and then 
nailed on to the sole, the fastenings being fixed, 
and irons also in some cases. 

In Wales there are a number of cloggers’ 
workshops. They do not work in the open air 
so much as the English do. Some have a great 
reputation as craftsmen, and their clogs are all 
made to measure. A story is told of one who 
took a pair he had made to the very dainty wife 
of a local innkeeper. Her sister, much admiring 
them, desired a pair for herself. But he refused, 
saying: “‘No, I cannot make a pair for you, 
for your feet are not shapely enough.”’ 

A Cardiganshire clogger found himself 
famous when, at the Bristol Royal Agricultural 
Show in 1936, a pair of his clogs was accepted 
by the Queen, then Duchess of York, and worn 
as she went round the show on a very wet day. 
He makes them with modern style uppers and 
uses coloured leathers. Rubbers instead of 
irons on the soles were another refinement, 
which the war has probably curtailed. Even 
before the war his lament was for the loss of 
the Welsh tanneries, which, he said, made 
better leather than any made with chemicals. 
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A MODERN SWISS COTTAGE IN ENGLAND 


No. 9, TEMPLE GARDENS, 
MOOR PARK, HERTFORDSHIRE 


Completed in 1939 for Mr. W. R. Gamper; 
architect, Mr. Conrad Furrer of Zurich. 


N the Continent there was a vigorous and 
widespread school, up till the war, which 
aimed at simplifying and adapting Europe’s 
inherited architectural language and retaining 

its basic forms. 

As in many recent buildings in Switzerland, South 
Germany, and Austria, one notices in this house, 
designed by Mr. Conrad Furrer of Zurich, a marked 
simplicity of statement with resulting forcefulness 
of design—seen here in the lucid planning and in the 
clean expanses of roofs and walls and in the telling 
relationship of the parts. One is reminded of some 
of Lutyens’s early houses and Voysey’s, which is not 
surprising considering that they belonged to the 
same movement deriving ‘from William Morris and 
Mackintosh. 

The site is on the top of a ridge among the trees 
of the old Pleasure Grounds of Moor Park, approached 
from the west (Fig. 1). Here a drive leads to a paved 
forecourt with garage adjoining to the right and 
linked to the house by a brick arch. A porch is formed 
by prolonging the base of the wing roof partly across 
the gable end. The turquoise green front door, the box 
trees in pots, the straightforward pattern of the sand- 
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2.—THE SOUTH FRONT; THE DRAWING-ROOM ON THE LEFT, AND 








— 3.—THE LOGGIA AT ITS EAST END 





faced bricks, and the white wooden casements, form 
a homelike but original composition. Incidentally, 
a subtle cast in the eave of the lower roof is produced 
by the drawing-room wing being not quite at right 
angles. 

On the garden front, facing south (Figs. 2, 3) this 
avoidance of the exactly rectangular is repeated 
in the alignment of the loggia. The slight upward 
tilt of the end tiles of the roof (seen in Fig. 3), and 
the balanced asymmetry of the fenestration are 
further irregularities contributing a vital quality to an 
apparently simple design; a quality further definable as 
that visual satisfaction commonly felt with old buildings 
and chiefly noticeable by its absence, by contrast, in 
mechanically designed new ones. 

The pitched roof, of a single ridge, has certain 
not restricted the freedom of the plan. The arrang 
ment of the plan provides for two self-contain: 
sequences: family quarters, and maids’ quartei 
divided by the spine of the main body of the hous’, 
and linked only at the entrance lobby and at tie 
dining-room. The entrance lobby (Fig. 8) has cupboar: 5 
at one end, a lavatory at the other and gives into tl 
staircase and lounge. The lounge (Fig. 4) has a rm 
of south windows to fold back flat externally, and 


4.—(left) THE LOUNGE, FACING SOUTH, 
WITH BROWN TILED FLOOR 
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5.—THE DINING-ROOM WINDOWS 
AND LOGGIA 


paved with large brown polished tiles, their 
colour taken up in the russet patterned 
curtains. The furniture here, of cherry- 
wood, was made by Gordon Russell, with 








other pieces by Heal’s. The view of the 
dining-room (Fig. 5) shows the way through to 
the loggia, and the position of the radiators 
under the window sills for which the brown 
floor tiles are also used. The large south room 
called drawing-room in the plan has actually 
the character rather of a music room and library 
with built-in bookcases (Fig. 6). It is the only 
room with a fireplace, the others relying entirely 
on central heating. These simple, practical, and 
sunny rooms, especially the long lounge, provide an interesting contrast 
to English convention without containing any feature demonstrably 
foreign. 

The staircase (Fig. 9), of chestnut, leads up to a ianding amply 
provided with cupboards in the slope of the roof. Three bedrooms 
face south, with the owner’s suite (containing a roomy boxroom 
beyond the bathroom) in the attic of the north wing. Below this, 
the maid’s quarters consist of a bedroom facing west, a bathroom 
and extra room and the gas boiler room (thermostatically controlled, 
so requiring little attention). At the junction of the north wing with 
the main part, the back door is convenient for a space doubling the 
roles of pantry, servery, and maid’s sitting-room. Both this and the 
adjoining kitchen (gas-fuelled) are well provided with built-in cup- 
boards and have the same light, practical character as the front 
rooms. In a larger establishment exception might be taken to the 
maid having to go through the larder to answer the front door, but 
with the modern equipment, the point need not arise. C.E. 


8.—ENTRY. HALL, WITH STAIRS AND WAY 
THROUGH TO LOUNGE 
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6.—THE DRAWING-ROOM 







7.—PLANS 
GROUND FLOOR ON LEFT 
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9.—THE FIRST-FLOOR LANDING, WITH 
AMPLE CUPBOARDS 
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OUR FIRST YEAR AT GOODINGS 


N June 1 we completed our 
first year at Goodings, the 
CountTRY LIFE estate near 
Lambourn in Berkshire. It 

has been a year of hard labour, 
modest achievement and some dis- 
appointments—and notwithstanding 
the disappointments we have enjoyed 
every minute of it. Our only regret is 
that the demands of the wareffort, and 
shortage of labour and materials, have 
left us so little time for permanent 
improvements. But they will come. 

Twelve months of hard labour— 
and what have we to show for it? 
Let us take crops first. A year ago, 
of our 500 available acres (the re- 
maining 500 are let under a tenancy 
agreement) a little more than half 
was under crops, and 52 acres were 
lying fallow. To-day we have 373 
acres under crops, an increase of 120, 
or about 70 taking the fallow into 
account. Weare growing flax for fibre 
(10 acres) and sugar-beet (4 acres) for 
the first time on this farm, and our 
small experimental crop of beans was 
so successful last year that we have 
increased our allocation to 6 acres. 
The biggest increase this year is 
barley, which grows well on our 
upland soil. We have nearly 80 acres of it, 
compared with 30 last year, and in spite of last 
year’s heavy wheat programme we have 
managed to increase our acreage from 123 to 
132. On what a year ago was an overgrown 
pheasant-rearing enclosure we are now pro- 
ducing 31% acres of potatoes, and our silage last 
year proved so valuable that we have increased 
our provision for it by nearly 40 per cent. 
We hope shortly to install another 60-ton 
concrete silo to provide for our growing 
milking herd. 

The rest of the cropping programme is as 
follows, with last year’s acreage in brackets : 
oats 33, with'7 undersown with lucerne (40); 
dredge corn 13 (15); linseed 10 (6); roots 8 (11); 
vetches 3 (nil); lucerne 9 (9). Last February 
we ploughed up a water meadow which had 
evidently not seen the plough for generations. 
Owing to delay in delivery the reseeding could 
not be done until March 27, and after that 


SOME 


PARSONAGE 


growth was slow owing to the dry weather, so 
that the cattle were not turned on to it until 
May 23. The dry weather has had its draw- 
backs, but in our part of the country at any rate 
it has meant that work is two to three weeks 
more forward than in 1943. Our potatoes, sown 
on April 11, came through on May 20, and 
therefore were fortunate to miss the heavy 
ground frosts of early May. They were top- 
dressed with 4 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia to 
the acre on April 20. We cut 9 acres of lucerne 
for silage yielding about 16 tons, on May 16, 
but have only just begun our hay-cutting. 


* * * 


A 10-acre field on the top of the hill, which 
we know as Goodings F, has given us a lot of 
trouble. In 1941 it was ploughed with old 
pasture and in 1942 sown to spring barley, but 
as the crop was almost all destroyed by wire- 
worm the field was left fallow in 1943, thoroughly 
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OF OUR YOUNG STOCK AT PARSONAGE FARM 








cleaned, and then sown with mustard to be 
ploughed in. Last October we sowed it with 3 
bushels of Little Joss to the acre. Up to Christ 
mas all seemed to be going well, but after that 
the wireworm got on top again, and on May 20 
last we decided to plough up as there was not 
sufficient plant left to make a crop. Two days 
later we sowed with rape, to be sheep-fed or 
ploughed-in as circumstances—or the wireworm 
—dictate. 

Fortunately we have not had much trouble 
elsewhere from pests. We had our wheat fields 
examined by an expert plant pathologist 
recently, and the report was very satisfactory. 
Some of the newly broken-up ground on 
the top of the hill is not looking very well- 
rain has been badly needed here—and there is 
more wireworm than we like in this area, but 
there is no serious sign anywhere of eyespot 
or other fungal root rots. This deliverance is no 
doubt largely due to carefully arranged rotations. 
In some of our better fields 
there are signs of mildew, which 
we attribute to potash de- 
ficiency, but it does not seem to 
have done any harm to the crop. 

‘+? 

On the stock side our pro- 
gress has been more apparent. 
It has already been recorde«! 
in these notes how we started 
our work at Parsonage Farm with 
adairy herd of 17 indifferent 
shorthorns, and how we soon 
replaced them with a sound herd 
of attested shorthorns, all either 
pedigree or grading-up stock. 
Recently we added six attested 
commercial cows in calf, with 
the idea of incorporating their 
progeny in the grading-up scheme 
in due time. Five of these cows 
have since calved, presenting us 
with two heifers, three bulls (now 
sold) and one calf born dead. 
Altogether we have now had 
21 calves born at Parsonage, 
and the proportions of bulls 
and heifers have been almost 
exactly equal. We are hopii 
we shall have no worse luck 
in the autumn, when 2) 
out of 2i of our original co\ 
covered by our own bull, are 
due to calve. 

At the moment the h« 
consists of one bull, 32 co’ 
in milk, one heifer in ca 
five heifers over one year, aii( 
12 heifers under one year | 
cluding calves, a total of 51, aii 
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although there is still room for improvement we 
are not ashamed of anyone seeing them. 


* * * 


One of our chief handicaps in the early days 
was lack of equipment. We were short of prac- 
tically everything, and have had to make what 
headway we could in the face of high prices and 
official restrictions. As regards the permits we have 
no complaints: the local W.A.E.C., so far as we are 
able to judge, have done and are doing a difficult 
job tairly and efficiently. Nevertheless we cannot 
help chafing sometimes at the delay in getting 
delivery of essential machinery, and longing for 
the return of an unrestricted market. But that too 
will come—perhaps sooner than some of us expect. 
Meanwhile we record it as a tribute to our Ministries 
of Supply and Agriculture that we have been able 
to buy in the fourth year of war all these machines 
—n.ost of them new—as well as other minor equip- 
meiit : 2 combine drills, 1 root drill, 1 four-furrow 
plough, 1 elevator, 1 silage cutter and blower, 
2 horse hoes, 1 ripper harrow, 2 binders (a third on 
order), 2 tractor trailers, 1 hammer mill, 2 cultiva- 
tors, 1 disc harrow, 1 tractor hay-rake, 1 Fordson 
tractor (making 4 tractors in all). 


Of constructional work we have naturally 
been able to do little beyond fencing, building 
cattle and bull pens, and concreting the floor of 
one of our barns, but we are hoping to obtain 
approval shortly for putting up two cottages near 
Parsonage, and we are at present erecting a cattle 
shed to provide shelter in one of our outlying 
pastures. 

** * 


It has always been one of our main aims to 
use Goodings after the war as a testing-ground, 
under ordinary working conditions, of new farming 
equipment. The estate is well situated and ideally 
adapted for the purpose, and we are confident that 
the service we can offer will be welcomed by both 
manufacturers and farmers, who will be free to 
watch our demonstrations. To-day, perhaps, there 
is little call for it, as we have all to put up with 
what we can get. At the same time many farmers, 
as we know well, feel completely out of touch with 
recent mechanical developments. There have been 
no agricultural shows to guide them for four years 
past, and such demonstrations as have been 
arranged have not always been convenient as 
regards place or time. 


Consequently when we were invited recently 
to test two newly improved implements we at once 
agreed to advance our programme, as it were. 
The two implements are both made by the Fish- 
leigh Company. One is the rotary cultivator which 
has been familiar for some years in a slightly 
different form, and the other a winch, worked with 





TRENCHING A CONDEMNED TREE 
\fter two men had spent half a day in digging it was uprooted in a few seconds 


(Right) THE WINCH ABOUT TO BEGIN WORK 








A HOME-MADE POTATO PLANTING DEVICE 





THE POTATO FIELD BEING CLEARED LAST AUTUMN 
Compare this with the previous picture 
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a tractor with a power take-off, which has also 
been improved lately. We gave them both a 
thorough testing. 

The cultivator is well designed, and built 
for hard wear. We found it particularly 
useful in breaking down turf after ploughing-up 
old pasture. With this machine there is no need 
to wait for the turf to rot before re-ploughing : 
consequently there is a great saving of time. 
It is useful, too, for cleaning fields infested 
with couch grass. If, after ploughing, the 
cultivator is put over the furrows the grass is 
thrown to the surface with the roots intact, 
and its removal then is an easy matter. In 
our view the outside casing of the power- 
drive shaft would do with strengthening a 
little: it was inclined to twist against heavy 
work. We found also that something more 
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powerful than a Fordson was advisable when 
the tines were working at their maximum 
depth. In every other respect this seemed to 
us a thoroughly efficient machine. 

At first sight the winch looked rather on 
the light side for the work we had prepared for 
it—the clearing of trees and stumps from an 
overgrown hedge-border—but it soon proved 
that, though light, it was a demon for work. 
We found that the best way to handle it was 
to give it as much leverage as possible; that is, 
to attach the cable as high up the tree as it 
would safely go, and to have the winch as far 
away as possible. We found also that time 
was well spent in some preliminary digging 
round the roots of the bigger trees. For 
instance, the tree in the illustration was an 
oak about 40 ft. high, with a girth of 6 ft. 


1944 





When two men had spent half a day digging 
a trench round its base the winch had jt 
down in a few seconds. It saves many hours 
of time and labour too in the up-rooting of 
old alder and hazel stumps, and would pay 
for itself many times over, we imagine, where 
there is a good deal of clearing to be done. 
So far as we could see, only one improvement 
was called for—an automatic control to 
wind the cable evenly over the drum. 


* * * 


So, then, ends our first 12 months at 
Goodings. Before another year is over we ly pe 
to be in full possession of both house and land, 
and free to go ahead with the far-reaching 
programme we have laid down for ourselves 

BW, 


THE AGE OF IRON 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


T a session of the Brains Trust a few 
weeks ago there was propounded the 
question (of which I cannot give the 
exact words but only the general sense) 

whether any discovery had had a greater effect 
on the history of the human race than that of 
the wheel. Naturally there were several sug- 
gestions. One member stuck up for the internal 
combustion engine; another, going considerably 
further back, asked what about the discovery 
of fire, and a third said that the discovery of 
speech was even more important. That seemed 
to be the ultimate point and after that the 
discussion rather petered out; but meanwhile, 
with my dreadful habit of translating graver 
matters into frivolous terms of golf, I had 
been wondering how a golfing Brains Trust 
would answer such a question as to the game. 

The more modern members would clearly 
uphold the coming of Mr. Haskell’s rubber- 
cored ball in 1902, and doubtless it did vastly 
increase the number of players by making the 
game an easier and pleasanter, if not a better, 
one to play. :Someone else would declare that 
the change from the feathery to the gutty some 
54 years earlier was really more important, if 
only because it made golf so much cheaper. If 
he had the diabolically accurate memory of 
Commander Gould he would back up his view 
by quoting 

When Gourlay’s balls cost half a crown 

And Allan’s not a farthing down. 
and the later lines deploring that a lick of paint 
could “ill conceal baith scar and rent.’’ Then, 
imagining myself a member of that august 
body, I should tentatively suggest the invention 
of iron clubs and that might well provoke a 
discussion, which must be tactfully put an end 
to by the question-master, lest it see the evening 
out. 

* © * 


When was the first iron made? I am sure 
I do not know, though there are some very old 
samples in existence, at St. Andrews for ex- 
ample, of which it was written in the Badminton 
book that they “‘occupy the place of the Ptero- 
dactyl in world history—an intermediate form 
between the birds and the reptiles.’” Any such 
very early irons as I have seen are essentially 
bludgeons, clearly meant for the roughest of 
work in the roughest of country, ‘“‘cleavers”’ 
as Dr. W. G. Grace called one of his irons, to 
hack their way through. I imagine that an 
18th-century golfer, and an early 19th-century 
one too, seldom carried more than one of these 
battle-axes, and thereby incidentally hangs an 
interesting little tale. Mr. Horace Hutchinson 
was once asked to come and look at an old 
golfing picture which a friend of his had thoughts 
of buying. The picture exhibited a pleasant 
old gentleman in 18th-century costume and on 
the turf were scattered his clubs, fully as many 
irons as wooden ones. Horace instantly pro- 
claimed the picture to be a “‘fake’’ since no 
golfer of that date would have carried so many 
irons and this diagnosis was found to be entirely 
correct. 

The main function of the iron seems still 
to have been the dealing with bad lies at least 





half way through the nineteenth century. I 
have been looking once more at a now rare 
little book which I possess, The Golfer’s Manual 
by “A Keen Hand”’ (a pseudonym disguising 
one H. B. Farnie, a well-known playwright of 
his day). It was published at Cupar in 1857. 
Here irons are said to be “‘obviously intended 
to achieve the roughest of the golfing in trying 
ground,’’ and are classified under three heads ; 
the bunker iron, the driving iron and the cleek 
or click. The first is self-explanatory, the second 
is said to be used “amongst difficulties’? and 
“if the ball can be sent some distance.’’ The 
author adds that it has occasionally “‘finer uses’ 
which will better be dealt with under “ Points 
of the game.’’ The cleek is likewise to be used 
in rough ground when “elevation is not so much 
an object.’’ Then if the reader turns to that 
chapter on “points of the game”’ he will find 
mention of yet another iron, the light iron, 
which may be used in getting over a bunker or 
a hazard near the green. As to this rather new- 
fangled club the author is clearly in two minds, 
torn between the orthodoxy of the baffing spoon 
and the fact that he finds it easier to pitch with 
an iron. The baffing spoon is, he reluctantly 
admits, ‘‘an excessively puzzling club to use 
properly,’ because sometimes you cannot 
calculate how far the ball will go. The light iron 
is ‘dangerous at the distance of a quarter shot,”’ 
but still it is pretty obvious that if he were left 
to himself and not too much afraid of his con- 
servative partner he would use it for choice. 

His method of doing so sounds rather singu- 
lar in modern ears. ‘‘The stroke is done by 
taking a short grasp of the iron, laying the head 
well back and hitting the ball clean with an 
upward turn of the wrist.’’ The notion of taking 
turf with the shot is abhorrent to him, but 
not, as one might suppose, because of the injury 
done to the sacred soil. He seems to regard it 
as fatal to the efficacy of the stroke. ‘‘ Here,”’ 
he says confidentially, “‘is the trouble; should 
the iron catch ever so slightly in the turf—a 
contingency very likely t» happen when a 
quick wrist turn is required—the ball is sent 
hopping into the very hazard intended to be 
cleared.’’ If in Elysium he reads a modern 
text-book telling him to hit downwards in 
his iron shots he must have a fit. If ever he 
revisits the glimpses of the links and sees after 
a championship the teeing ground to a short 
hole scarred with divot marks, he will turn 
away disgusted and never come back. 


‘ 


* * * 


There is no reason to believe that he was 
a very good player and his views may have been 
his own. However that may be, the development 
of iron clubs, as we know them now, continued 
to be slow after his day. Look for instance at 
Golfing, the manual of the game published by 
Messrs. Chambers just 30 years later in 1887. 
There are but three kinds of iron depicted, the 
sand iron, the cleek and the niblick. The sand 
iron is said to be good for pitching or lofting 
over hazards and “‘like the baffing spoon is a 
serviceable tool within fifty yards of the hole.’’ 
I cannot help thinking that this was in 1887 
rather an antiquated view, for I was playing 


golf myself at that date, though admittedly not 
very old, and I never saw anybody playing 
pitches from 50 yds. with a baffing spoon, nor 
indeed ever heard tell of the club. But the iron 
was, by comparison with a rather later iron, 
something of a maid of all work. There was a 
lofting iron and there was a driving iron and 
that was all, nor did people, as far as I know, 
play pitches with their niblicks. That perhaps 
was not very remarkable because the head was 
so tiny and thus the danger of socketing so 
great. Doubtless the thing was done, for | 
remember, much later in life, to have been told 
by an old St. Andrews golfer that the first man 
who ever did it was Young Tommy Morris, who 
took his niblick to pitch from the Elysian Fields 
over the bunker to the Long Hole Out. But 
it was, I fancy, regarded as a stroke of genius 
not to be attempted by the less gifted, and when 
one looks at an old niblick one can hardly be 
surprised. 
* * * 


I imagine that the invention about this 
time of the mashie—a hybrid as it was originally 
deemed—must have marked, to some extent at 
least, the beginning of the more modern develop- 
ments of iron play; it certainly made iron play 
easier for the ordinary man. The club came in 
with a rush and the first edition of the Bad- 
minton (1890) remarks: ‘‘ But a few years back 
it was almost unknown. Now its use is uni- 
versal.’’ Moreover once someone had devised 
the mashie, a flood of inventive genius was let 
loose. There came Park’s ‘Patent Lofter,’’ 
and as the years went on masses of ‘‘Sammies”’ 
and “‘Bennies’’ and “ Jiggers’’ and of course 
that ultimate hybrid the mashie-niblick. If 
100 years hence someone wants to fake a picture 
of a 20th-century golfer and portrays him with 
fewer than 10 irons in his quiver the imposture 
will very quickly be found out by the connois- 
seur of the period. 

jlhis is essentially an iron age, and yet in 
all that clanging, shining armoury there is one 
iron club missing. Where are the cleeks of 
yester year? Heaven knows that there are 
enough without it, and I cannot help thinking 
that some of those numbered irons might well 
disappear to make room for it. A good cleek 
was a club of rare grace and beauty. Turning 
over the pages of Golfing Curios and the Like, 
in which Mr. Wood, a noted coliector, displayed 
his treasures, I gazed long with yearning eyes 
on a certain cleek made by Carrick, a dis- 
tinguished artist in his day, whose works are 
much prized. It had a distinguished record tvo, 
for Bob Ferguson, who was a famous cleek 
player, used it in winning the Open Champivn- 
ships of 1880, 1881 and 1882. It is the mos 
exquisite of clubs, with a long nose and a lo 
thin blade, fully worthy to rank in elegai 
with the best drivers of Hugh Philp. It v 
with that club too, no doubt, that Bob Fergus: ! 
played his match with Young Tommy, simila: 
armed with a cleek, over Prestwich and bs 
him by four holes. If ever there is another cle: 
match between two champions I will go a lo» 
way to see it, but alas! there never will be 
nothing but those eternal four-ball matches. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE CASE FOR ORGANIC FARMING 


READERS’ REPLIES TO 
sik ALBERT HOWARD 


(We have received many letters 
criticrsing Sir Albert Howard’s article, 
The Case for Organic Farming and 
Gardening, im our issue of May 12. 
We publish a few of them on this and 
the next page, and, as already announced, 
we hope to print in an early issue a 
scien’ific examination of Sir Albert’s 
contevitions.—ED.] 


1 .,—‘‘Artificial”” as applied to fer- 
lisers is what A. P. Herbert would 
call. ‘‘ witch word.”’ That is to say 
it is used to suggest something quite 
diffe ent from its real meaning. If we 
use ne word in its true sense, is not 
the whole farming procedure, from 
begir ning to end, an artificial busi- 
ness ? 

‘he selection of the crops that 
cann * possibly compete with nature in 
the r.w; the reclamation and cultiva- 
tion of the land; the continuous battle 
against the inroads, depredations and 
freaks of nature; liming; rotation; 
harvesting instead of leaving crops to 
rot on the ground; the manufacture 
of manure or humus by any process ; 
all these are artificial procedures. 


Che word “artificial” was 
originally applied to guano, a more 
natural fertiliser than manufactured 
humus. Since then it has come to 
mean any fertiliser brought to the 
farm and not made on the spot. 
It includes a host of purely organic 
products that differ only from 
their original state in that they 
are put up in a form that admits 
of controlled distribution. A dead 
cow left on the land (nature’s way) 
would pollute the ground. If the same 
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cow were sent to market, its by- 
products would make enough artifi- 
cials to fertilise several acres. 
Strangely enough, sewage, which may 
contsin any sort of objectionable 
mattcr and not much fertilising value, 
snc considered as an artificial. 

_ “any farmers and gardeners dis- 
crim iate between an organic artificial 
and » ‘‘raw chemical”’ (another witch 
word. What are these raw chemicals ? 
They are all the products of Mother 
Eart’. or of God’s good air. Some of 
ther. are of organic origin and some 
are t.othing but the salts of the earth 
that .ature has drained from the land 
and ‘houghtfully stored for further 


use. In many cases the only processing 
is designed to eliminate objectionable 
matter and to put them into a con- 
venient form. Not one of them is a 
raw chemical in the true sense of the 
word. 

Agricultural research has been 
conducted for more than a hundred 
years at experimental stations and by 
scientists all over the world. No one 
can reasonably interpret the findings 
of responsible scientists to mean that 
the indiscriminate use of raw chemicals 
is a desirable substitute for good 
farming. 

A reasonable interpretation of the 
Rothamsted experiments during the 
last 100 years may be somewhat on 
the following lines : 

(a) Good farming takes the first 
place, and this includes the mainten- 
ance of humus by giving back to the 
land all the produce that does not go 
to market. 

(6) Proper rotation is essential, 
among other reasons to balance the 
withdrawal of plant nutriment from 
the soil and to discourage the cumula- 
tive effect of soil-borne disease. 

(c) The crops should be suited to 
the soil. 

(d) Additional fertilisers produce 
satisfactory results when used with 
discrimination according to crop re- 
quirements and the nature of the land. 

(e) The indiscriminate use of any 
fertiliser, including artificials, leads to 
trouble. 

(f) The evil results of over-deep 
ploughing. 

(g) The danger of drawing con- 
clusions from unconfirmed observa- 
tions or short-duration trials. 


Now I propose to offer some sug- 
gestions on a few of the points raised 
by Sir Albert Howard in 
his interesting article in 
your issue of May 12. 

(i) The trouble on 
large-scale mechanised 
farms may be connected 
with any of the many 
changes that have directe 
ly or indirectly affected 
the land in the last 100 
years. Mechanised deep 
ploughing may be a 
contributory factor. 

(ii) Barbados is a 
sad case but there is 
still hope. They know 
now what not to do and 
no doubt that includes 
using the only available 
source of humus for fuel, 
Judging by the trade 
returns, artificials have 
done them pretty well 
but it is time to make 
a change. 

(iit) Lincolnshire 
never produced potatoes 
of the same quality as 
those grown under more 
favourable conditions in 
Scotland. Conditions 
seem to have been un- 
satisfactory from the 
start and this may be 
the real source of the 
present trouble. The 
eelworm, a soil-borne 
parasite, is almost cer- 
tainly the result of in- 
effective rotation. 

_ (tv) Blight is not soil-borne. The 
disease is carried on from year to year 
and from place to place in infected 
tubers and becomes epidemic through 
wind-borne spores which attack potato 
plants whether artificials have been 
used or not. The worst attack oc- 
curred long before the general intro- 
duction of artificials. 

(v) The great failure of the coffee 
in Ceylon also occurred before the 
general introduction of artificials. 

(vi) What evidence is there that 
cattle diseases result from artificials ? 
Some of the best and the worst cattle 
in the world are to be seen in India; 


the best on the Government experi- 
mental farms, and the worst in the 
villages where farming practices have 
hardly altered in a thousand years. 
Many of the worst epidemics in this 
country were imported from abroad 
long before artificials came into 
general use and most of them have 
been stamped out or kept under 
control. 

(vit) Sir Albert Howard’s criti- 
cism of the Rothamsted experiments 
might apply equally to 
his own strawberry patch 
except that the Rotham- 
sted trials have been 
going on for a hundred 
years. 

(viii) Nature the 
supreme farmer. See the 
first paragraph above. 
The main thing we see in 
nature’s farming is that 
vegetation predominates 
according to its capacity 
to tolerate the prevailing 
conditions. We find vast 
areas growing restricted 
varieties of useless vege- 
tation and still vaster 
areas where nothing will 
grow at all. Anyone who 
has tried to grow garden 
plants on wild land 
knows that nature wins 
every time. On the other 
hand one has only to 
leave one’s land un- 
attended for a short while 
and nature takes charge, 
whether artificials have 
been used or not. When 
one plants seeds under 
artificial conditions, say 
in the John Innes com- 
post, anything up to 100 
per cent. will germinate 
and flourish. But a single 
foxglove growing nature’s way scatters 
a million seeds and, likely as not, not 
one will germinate. The main lesson 
we learn from nature is that we must 
suit our crop to prevailing conditions 
or adjust the soil to suit the crop. 
No one thinks that a soil deficient in 
calcium does not need lime, at least 
for most farm crops, and most people 
are satisfied that a soil deficient in, say, 
potash will grow better crops that need 
potash if the deficiency is made good. 

(ix) What is the evidence that 
artificials kill earthworms? My own 
lawn has been dressed with artificials 
for years. Some of the weeds have 
gone but the grass has improved and 
there is a fine crop of worm casts. 

(¥) Experiments with worn-out 
gardens. Sir Albert Howard writes 
that artificials are always followed by 
failure. Then why have artificials 
become so popular? It is the obvious 
success and apparent latitude that 
leads to their indiscriminate use. If 
failure follows their abuse one cannot 
blame the fertiliser. Over-doing it 
with.farm-yard manure can also cause 
trouble. 

(xi) Chinese methods. China has 
nearly the highest death rate in the 
world. In Japan they conserve their 
sewage, as one knows only too well 
when passing through the villages. 
The death rate is 50 to 90 per cent. 
higher than that of civilised countries 
where artificials are used. 

(xii) C3 population in Britain. 
Since artificials have been used the 
death rate has fallen by 50 per cent. 
and the resistance to disease has 
increased by hundreds per cent.— 
E. ParsBury (Lt.-Col.), North Cliff, 
Tenby, Pembrokeshire. 


FERTILISERS NOT ARTIFICIAL 
S1r,—During the 40 years of my 
association with the fertiliser industry, 
I have always tried to follow the 
results of manurial experiments and 
I have failed to notice a single instance 
in which it has been proved that arti- 
ficial manures are responsible for “the 
slow poisoning of the life of the soil” 
as stated by Sir Albert Howard. 

As I see it, the case of Sir Albert 
Howard and his little band of followers 





is that no plant food should be applied 
to the land which did not have its 
origin in the soil, and that fertilisers 
are ‘‘artificial” in that they are not 
organic. In fact there is nothing 
artificial about fertilisers at all. The 
elements which a manufacturer puts 
into his fertilisers occur in the soil 
itself, and the only object in using 
them is to put back into the soil the 
plant food which the crop takes out. 
Moreover, to rely entirely on organic 
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matter to replace the food taken out 
of the soil must eventually lead to 
complete exhaustion of the fertility 
of the soil, seeing that the consump- 
tion of crops by animals and human 
beings uses up plant food which 
never returns to the soil. It is within 
my recollection that Sir William 
Crookes gave his famous and fore- 
sighted warning that unless. the 
nitrogen in the atmosphere could be 
made available to crops generally, 
there would, when the nitrate deposits 
were exhausted, be insufficient food 
to feed the world’s population. And 
yet nitrogen is one of the elements 
which Sir Albert Howard objects to 
being returned to the soil in the form 
of fertiliser. 


There is no conflict between 
fertilisers and farm-yard manure, or 
any other means of returning organic 
matter to the soil, and it is impossible 
to cultivate many soils properly 
without the addition of humus-form- 
ing material; but to say that the use 
of fertilisers and humus combined 
gives inferior results to the use of 
humus alone is frankly absurd, and 
can be easily disproved, except perhaps 
on virgin soils which have never been 
cultivated. Fortunately, the fertiliser 
manufacturer is not so prejudiced 
against the supply of humus to the 
soil as the humus fanatic is against 
fertilisers, and often advises the use 
of farm-yard manure or the ploughing 
back of straw in order to obtain the 
best results from fertilisers. 


By all means put every particle 
of organic matter which is not con- 
sumed back into the soil, but do not 
fail to use other elements of plant food 
which are available.—WaALTER G. T 
PACKARD, Crepping Hall, Stutton, 
Ipswich, Suffolk. 


THE FACTS ABOUT POTATOES 


S1r,—My family has farmed in South 
Lincolnshire for the last: 100 years and 
I can assure Sir Albert Howard that 
he has been misinformed on almost 
every point he makes on potato farm- 
ing in this area. May I take his points 
in order? 

He says that when some of cur 
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old pastures were ploughed up for 
potatoes, crcps reaching 25 tons per 
acre were often obtained year after 
year without manure of any kind. 
The figure of 25 tons per acre is 
fantastic. Isolated crops of 18 to 20 
tons per acre have been known, but 
never ‘‘year after year’ and only 
when the newly ploughed grass land 
has been liberally supplemented with 
artificial manure. 

New land will normally grow the 
bigger crops but, far from freedom from 
disease, these crops are more liable to 
such diseases as scab and blight. 

Before the advent of artificial 
manures in quantity, 40 years ago, 
the average crop varied from 4 to 7 
tons per acre. In 1943, on land most 
of which has been cropped with 
potatoes regularly every third year for 
40 years, we averaged 12 tons of King 
Edwards ware per acre over the whole 
of the 300 acres of potatoes planted. 


Speed of Growth 


The ravages of blight were only 
too well known long before the advent 
of artificials. But crops grown on 
newly broken-up land are far more 
prone to the disease, owing to the more 
riotous growth of the haulm. On the 
other hand it is still doubtful whether 
it is worth while spraying varieties 
such as Majestic which are more 
resistant to blight. In other words, 
it is the variety of potato and the 
speed of growth and not humus 
which determines the likelihood of an 
attack of blight. 


I am amazed at Sir Albert’s 
reference to the loss of reproduc- 
tive power in our potatces. Fresh 


seed is imported for one reason and 
one reason only—virus disease. Virus 
disease has no known effect on repro- 
ductive power but prevents the proper 
growth of the crop. The only reason 
for importing from Scotland is that 
the green-fly which spreads the disease 
is allergic to the Scottish climate. We 
have, for years, grown the very finest 
“Scotch seed’”’ in the middle of 
Lincolnshire by the simple expedient 
of choosing some land with no other 
potatoes growing within two miles. 
(The green fly never travels more 
than about a mile.) 

Research into eelworm disease 
has been going on in many countries 
for the last 40 years. This is the first 
time that I have heard artificial 
manure blamed for the disease. 

Finally, no one is more alive to the 
necessity for humus in addition to 
artificials than the South Lincolnshire 
farmer. The normal rotation provides 
a straw crop on one half of the land 
every year. Some of the straw is, of 
course, used on the potato clamps. It 
has always been the almost universal 
practice to make down the whole of 
the rest in bullock and pig yards. In 
addition the normal practice is to 
grow a clover crop on one sixth of the 
land and to plough this crop in. The 
alternative has been root crops fed 
off by sheep. 

The argument about humus and 
artificials has now been going on for 
years. May I suggest that the practical 
answer is this: everyone knows that 
an abundance of humus is a vital 
necessity for good crops. Equally 
vital, however, for intensive farming 
is sufficient artificial manure, balanced 
according to the land and the crops.— 
G. A. WortTH (on active service). 


PROOFS DEMANDED 


S1r,—I would like to put before 
your readers a few considerations 
bearing on the points raised in Sir A. 
Howard’s article. 

(1) The desirability of the maxi- 
mum quantity of humus in the soil is 
disputed by no one. To assume, as 
Sir A. Howard does, that a user of 
artificials would not apply all the 
humus he can economically obtain is 
of course not in accordance with the 
facts. To suggest that potato disease 
is the result of using artificials ignores 
the fact that the worst outbreaks of 
potato diseases have occurred in 
countries, e.g. Ireland, where at the 
time of the great potato famine caused 
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by. blight, artificials were wholly 
unknown. Thanks to the chemist 
thousands of lives have been saved in 
Ireland by the use of simple copper 
sprays. 

Eelworm disease has as much to 
do with artificials as with the phases 
of the moon. It arises from the intro- 
duction of the pest in contaminated 
material and from growing the same 
crops too often on the same ground 
and would occur wherever this prac- 
tice was followed no matter how much 
compost (even of Indore manufacture) 
was used. 


Sulphate and Earthworms 


(2) Sir Albert states that the use 
of sulphate on the land kills the earth- 
worms. Is there a shred of experi- 
mental evidence to support this 
statement? There is ample and con- 
clusive evidence to the contrary cffect. 

(3) Sir Albert states that liability 
to foot-and-mouth disease comes from 
the use of foods grown with artificials. 
How does he recouicile this with the 
fact that the cattle areas of the 
Argentine have never had a ton of 
artificials in their history but the 
disease there is endemic and almost 
the whole of the cattle population 
suffers from it? The only proved 
source of infection in this country is 
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necessary result of economically un- 
balanced world agriculture. The dust- 
bowls of the U.S.A. and Canada are 
the result of the exhaustion of the 
humus and all other fertiliser ingredi- 
ents in the soil, not of artificial 
fertilising. These areas have received 
practically no artificials. The trouble 
is largely due to erratic and insufficient 
rainfall. Where there is sufficient 
rainfall to grow good crops annually 
chemical fertilisers are used effectively 
and ‘‘dust-bowl’”’ conditions are un- 
known. To attempt to grow crops in 
“marginal” areas, as they are called, 
is unwise—to blame fertilisers for the 
results is nonsense. 

(6) Sir Albert attributes the 
gradual deterioration of the potato 
crop in the Holland Division of South 
Lincolnshire to the use of artificials. 
If the facts are as he puts them the 
reduced yields and lowered resistance 
to disease are due to exhaustion of 
the humus content of the soil. The 
use of artificials enables crops of 
12 tons to the acre to be grown still. 
Without artificials the land farmed 
as he suggests this area is farmed 
would by now produce no crop 
at all. 

(7) Sir Albert holds up for our 
ideal the farming system of China. 
This would mean the abolition of 
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imported uncooked meat, and no 
bovine animal has ever been known 
to resist the disease if exposed to the 
infection. The animals in India for 
which Sir Albert claims immunity 
owing to his method of feeding were 
of course immune for other reasons, 
probably owing to their having had 
the disease in a mild form earlier. 
Foot-and-mouth is_ generally a 
comparatively mild disease in hot 
countries. 

The chief reason there is more 
cattle disease to-day than in the past 
is no doubt that there are more cattle, 
more markets, more shows, and there- 
fore more opportunities of spreading 
disease. 

To suggest that it has some 
relation to the use of sulphate of 
ammonia without adducing one soli- 
tary piece of evidence to this effect is 
ridiculous. 

(4) I do sot think that Sir 
Albert’s remarks on the Broadbalk 
fi.ld experiments at Rothamsted can 
be taken seriously. His suggestion, 
e.g. that for 100 years the artificial 
plots have annually had destroyed on 
them their earthworm populations 
(for use as manure) and that the 
earthworms have come in from sur- 
rounding land each year to be ready 
for the next crop does not seem 
probable. Has Sir Albert any evidence 
to support this amusing theory? 
Insects are known to migrate from 
adjcining areas, but why should 
earthworms return if the soil has been 
made so objectionable for them by 
sulphate of ammonia? 

(5) Farming without humus in 
the form of dung or compost is the 


water-borne sewage and the introduc- 
tion into this country of the terrible 
diseases which afflict the unfortunate 
Chinese. Is there any other country 
where the soils are so foul as in China ? 
Many millions of Chinese are suffering 
from intestinal worms and other pests 
found in the soil, some of which 
penetrate the feet of those working on 
it, e.g. bloodfluke, hookworm. Sir 
Albert can have little experience of 
China, while those who know Chinese 
agricultural conditions intimately real- 
ise how much China suffers from the 
insufficiency of organic matter and the 
misuse of sewage. The yields of most 
of the crops in China are low, e.g. the 
wheat yield is less than half that of 
Great Britain. 


Sewage Sludge 


(8) I do not think that the large 
cities of Britain will give up water- 
borne sewage. Something might be 
done with the recovery of sewage 
sludge. If all that could be recovered 
were recovered it has been stated that 
1,000,000 tons per annum might be 
made available. On the 33,000,000 
acres of agricultural land in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland this 
would provide a dressing of some 
70 lb. per acre per annum. Of this 
type of fertiliser at least 150 times 
this amount would be required to 
replace a proper dressing of farm-yard 
manure. It could very rarely be worth 
the cost of collection and distribution. 

The Indore method of composting 
waste straw described by Sir Albert 
if adopted here would entail at least 
doubling the number of workers on 





the land and enormous areas of 
compost pits would be necessary. It 
is not clear how this would be better 
than the present method of treading 
straw in cattle-yards. 

(9) Sir Albert’s paragraph about 
Barbados is a masterly effort in mis. 
representation. The grant of £171,810 
under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act was not made to counter. 
act the effects of artificial fertilisers 
on the incidence of sugar-cane diseases 
and production, as he suggests. The 
object of the grant is to increase mixed 
farming in Barbados with a view to 
improving the fertility of the soil, 
The use of pen manure is to be com- 
bined with the judicious use of 
artificials. 

This is precisely the prac ‘ice 
which Dr. Bunting notes with app-o- 
val on pages 327-328 of your issue of 
February 25. 

Sir Albert accuses Dr. Bunt 1g 
of advocating the contrary. 


Necessity of Replacemen : 


(10) The ‘‘contest’’ between 2 rti- 
ficials and humus which Sir Albort 
says will be settled by time and expcri- 
ence exists only in his imagination. 
There is no such contest. Humus is of 
course essential in all forms of a¢-:i- 
culture. Where owing to large con- 
centrated populations inorganic m.a- 
terial is removed from the soil as food 
and run finally into the sea as water- 
borne sewage it must eventually be 
replaced. . Soluble plant nutrients 
leached out by rains must to-day in 
some countries be replaced by artifi- 
cials if the land is to grow any food 
at all. 

The majority of the vast masses 
of people in India, China and South- 
eastern Europe are under-nourished 
because they do not restore to the soil 
by means of fertilisers the plant 
nutrients which are removed by the 
meagre crops grown. : 


The much _ higher nutritional 
standard in this country and Western 
Europe has been obtained by the use 
of both inorganic and organic fer- 
tilisers. If Sir Albert’s proposals were 
put into effect our standard would 
rapidly fall to the Indian and Chinese 
level and ultimately millions would 
inevitably die of starvation. 

(11) Is it not time Sir Albert 
Howard ceased relying on generalisa- 
tions or statements based on the 
results ‘‘of a very few investigations 
some of which are more than question- 
able scientifically,’ as Dr. Bunting 
rightly observed in your columns? 
Let Sir Albert condescend to the par- 
ticular and make a start by publishing 
(a) full details of the location, size 
and duration of the tests he has 
carried out which lead him to believe 
sulphate of ammonia is lethal to 
earthworms, and (b) the experimental 
evidence on which his assertions about 
China are based.—G. P. Po titt 
(Lt.-Col.), Hayrnage Grange, Cressage, 
Shropshire. 


IN A WORCESTERSHIRE 
CHURCH 


Sir,—Your interesting article on 
family pews prompts me to send the 
two photographs (page 1043) of Shelsley 
Walsh Church, Worcestershire. ‘The 
late 15th-century screen is one of only 
three remaining at all complete in ‘hat 
county. There are two rows of vine- 
leaf ornament on the rood beam and 
one on the screen itself. The c+oss 
now on the rood beam was pl:ced 
there at a restoration in 1859, ar in 
an account of the church publi-.ed 
in 1863, it is said that ‘‘the scre. 1 is 
returned into the nave so as to enciose 
a smali chantry at the south- ast 
angle, there being but one © ‘ef 
example of such an arrangemen. in 
England, Fenny Bentley, De »y- 
shire.’’ Another writer of a few ¥ Is 
earlier described this as ‘‘the sq: 2re 
squirearchal pew, resembling a | ‘tle 
chapel surrounded with ancient ca: “ed 
screenwork.’’ Perhaps both purf 3¢s 
were served at different time’.— 
W. Scott, Worcester. 
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MOLLY WITH THE SALVAGE 
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See letter: A Salvage Drive 


A SALVAGE DRIVE 


Sir, -I think the enclosed picture of 
Mrs. Jenner with her 21-year-old pony 
Molly, attached to a rather novel 
salvage cart, may be of interest to 
your readers. Since the beginning of 
1941. Mrs. Jenner, with the help of 
Mrs. Jackson and the Girl Guides, has 
collected between 30 and 40 tons of 
waste paper, besides rags, bones and 
metals, in the neighbourhood of 
Bassingbourn, a hamlet on the borders 
of Cambridgeshire. Molly, of course, 
has been partly responsible for this, 
and recently, after doing her daily 


round, attended a Pony Club rally, 
thoroughly enjoyed _ herself, and 
trotted the six miles home like a 


two-year-old. There is life in the 
old girl yet.—ADAIR DIGHTON, Knees- 
worth, neay Royston, Hertfordshire. 


A LARGE FAMILY 


Sir,—I am sure that all readers of 
CouNnTRY LIFE admire the charming 
little drawing which appears at the 
top of the first page of letterpress 
each week. Something in the attitude 
of the swan which was represented 
with its cygnets in the issue of May 12 
reminded me of a photograph I had 
once taken of such a family, and I 
looked it out. A copy accompanies 
this letter (see opposite page) and I 
think that there is a close resemblance 
between the adults, except that the 
swan of the drawing is in a rather 
more violent temper than mine. 
What is more interesting, how- 
ever, is the size of the family. Here- 
abouts the successful hatching of eight 
cygnets is considered a rare event, the 
normal clutch being seldom more than 
five or six eggs. Have you or any of 
your readers ever encountered a 
family of 11 cygnets—the number in 
the drawing?—T. LeEstie Situ, 
Ashwood, Broughty Ferry, Angus. 


A CARVING FROM LEWES 


Sir,—Rich though Lewes is in old 
buildings, the amount of carved wood 
work in the town is comparatively 
small. Two interesting exceptions to 
this are.to be found on the north side 
of the famous} Bull Inn,- which by 
virtue of its association “with Tom 
Paine, who was, as the plaque to his 
memory informs us, ‘‘A Founder of 
American Independence with Pen and 
Sword,’’ attracted many an American 
visitor in pre-war days and continues 
to excite the curiosity of his uniformed 
compatriots. 

Che oak satyr shown in the 
photograph is the larger and more 
interesting of the two, and squats at 
the head of a massive oak corner post, 
now unfortunately completely bricked 
'n, rom such a vantage point those 
beady little eyes may perhaps have 
seen the angry crowds in the High 
Stre t attending the burning of the 
Protestant martyrs, and have cer- 
tainly witnessed innumerable bonfire- 
night processions. 

he other oak satyr, which was 
broucht to light during the restora- 
ons of 1922, occupies a similar posi- 
ion at the head of a corner post, but 


is less noticeable, since it squats in 
the angle formed by two walls. 

Both have the cloven hoofs, the 
scraggy beard and the long clawed 
fingers that can be seen in the photo- 
graph.—GEOFFREY ASHBURNER, 10, 
Keeve Street, Lewes, Sussex. 








A HOUSE BUILT OF PERFECT 
BRICK, AND DETAIL OF 
BRICKWORK 
See letter: The English Master Builder 


CULLODEN BATTLEFIELD 


Str,—The recent acquisition by the 
National Trust of Scotland of part of 
Culloden Battlefield, near Inverness, 
will be welcomed by all those who are 
interested in the safe keeping of the 
most historic site in the Highlands. 
In the past, Culloden Field has not 
entirely escaped from the hands of the 
vandals, for almost a century ago a 
new road was driven across the centre 
of the battlefield and through several 
of the trenches where lie the Highland 
dead, and even at the time of my visit 
in 1937 commercialism had raised its 
ugly head in the form of an incon- 
gruous tea shanty on the edge of the 
moor. 

In handing over to the Scottish 
Trust that portion of the area which 
includes the graves of the clans and 
the memorial cairn, Mr. Forbes, the 
donor, is preserving one of the most 
remarkable battlefields in the world, 
for Culloden Moor has altered little 
since the time of the ‘‘Forty-five.”’ 
The dead lie buried where they fell, 
and several of the buildings which 
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figured in the struggle remain, includ- 
ing the King’s Stables, Old Leanach 
Cottage, and Balvraid Farm. Still to 
be seen are the old drystone walls 
which were partly demolished by the 
Duke of Cumberland’s Argyle Militia 
when they attacked the right flank of 
the Jacobite army, and on the edge 
of the portion now protected is ‘‘ The 
Well of the Dead,’’ where those 
wounded slaked their thirst during the 
height of the battle. 

The enclosed photograph shows 
the Memorial Cairn, which marks the 
centre of the fighting, and to which 
Mr. Forbes has requested a plate be 
attached bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘This monument was erected 
in 1881 by Mr. Duncan Forbes of 
Culloden, the then resident proprietor. 
He also erected the gravestones on 
the spots where, according to tra- 
dition, the various sections of the 


combatants were interred.’’—Cyri R. 
Rowson, Liverpool, 11. 





THE SATYRS OF 
LEWES 


See letter: A Carving from Lewes 


ONE OF 


THE ENGLISH MASTER 
BUILDER 


Sir,—Mr. Edmund Esdaile, in his 
article The English Master Builder, 
described some fine examples of 
craftsmanship. You may be interested 
to see the accompanying photograph 
of a building the front of which has 
been described by competent judges 
as the finest piece of brickwork in this 
country. 

This house is situated on High 
Pavement, Nottingham, close to St. 
Mary’s Church, and was erected in 
1820. No expense was spared in its 
construction. The facing bricks were 
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made from specially prepared clay, 
formed in metal moulds in which they 
were burnt in a kiln. Each brick was 
subsequently rubbed on a stone to 
give a perfectly flat face and then 
thicknessed to a gauge. 

The ingedients of the mortar 
were all passed through a sieve before 
mixing to obtain a uniform product 
free from lumps. By thus treating 
the mortar it was possible to use a 
layer of mortar little more than one- 
eighth of an inch thick between the 
brick courses. 

The effect of this fine and uniform 
piece of brickwork is striking and the 
building stands out clearly from its 
neighbours. 

About 1850 this house was the 
home of Booth Edison, an eminent 
surgeon of that time.—A. W. BUuLL, 
Beeston, Nottinghamshire. 


THE BUILDER’S VOCATION 


Sir,—I read with the greatest interest 
Mr. Edmund Esdaile’s article on 
The English Master Builder which 
appeared in your issue for March 24. 

The publication of this article 
gave me much pleasure, particularly 
to see due credit given to a number of 
old-time master builders who were not 
only great craftsmen but also, more 
notably, the designers of some very 
beautiful buildings. 

Asa member of an old-established 
firm of master builders I am sensitive 
on one point. I would not like your 
readers or anyone else to think that 
we builders are to blame for the 
decline in craftsmanship which has 
been evident in more recent times. We 
are rather the victims ofa lack of oppor- 
tunity, mainly due to the high cost 
of stone buildings and of high quality 
work. The builder himself has become 
more and more the organiser of labour, 
the estimator, the business man who 
has to see the work gets done to time 
and at the right price, and less the 
master craftsman in the former sense. 
Almost all responsibility for design in 
building has now ceased to be the con- 
cern of the builder, and while there are 
many who are skilled craftsmen, I 
have met but few who can produce 
good designs for really notable build- 
ings, even in the simpler lines arid 
modest proportions of to-day. 

Every master builder should be a 
craftsman capable of producing fine 
art work in stone or wood when occa- 
sion demands, and this is true in most 
of the old building families. It is 
unfortunate that in big centres of 
population one usually finds a few 
venturers who have come into the 
trade after spending much of their life 
in a different vocation altogether, 
possibly attracted by a boom period 
and what appears to them as a very 
profitable business. Many breaches of 
taste could be traced to such sources 
and for them master builders as a 
class are judged responsible. 

I believe, too, that much would 
be gained if all young men desiring to 
enter the architectural profession first 
served a _ five-years apprenticeship 
as a mason-bricklayer or  joiner- 


THE CULLODEN MEMORIAL 
See letter: Culloden Battlefield 








carpenter, sup- 
plementing it 
by technical 
instruction and 
a study of car- 
ving and build- 


ing geometry, 
before being 
articled with 
chartered archi- 
tects. This 
would help the 
student to 
make more 
rapid progress 
i later on; he 
would have a 
much better 
feeling for the 
practical side of 


things; and he 
would most 
likely acquire 


by the way a 
better apprecia- 
tion of the real 
value of good 
craftsmen. 

A great 
deal of time and 
thought is now 
being directed 
towards post- 
war planning, 
a subject in 


THE MILLER’S Which the 


TESTING building indus- 
STICK try is bound to 

See letter: To Test a be to the fore, 
Sack of Corn but you cannot 


plan buildings 
on paperalone. Successful planning on 
paper is possible, but the draughtsman 
must not only possess the requisite 
artistic skill but also engineering skill, 
considerable knowledge of the pro- 
posed materials and their properties, 
ability to solve all sorts of problems, 
and many other things which come 
more surely from long practical experi- 
ence of work similar to that which is 
to be drawn. By the time a man has 
reached this mastery all he needs for 
his own use are a few roughly pencilled 
sketches, with master dimensions 
figured on, quite unintelligible to the 
layman but the basis to work on. The 
beauty is in the finished work as 
conceived and visualised in his mind, 
and not in a carefully drawn plan 
which may or may not give a true 
picture of the finished building with 
all its tones of light and shade, colour, 
texture, proportion, perspective, and 
harmony with surroundings, which 
are all very necessary properties. 

I submit that on the usual small- 
scale elevations it is almost impossible 
to show all these features clearly and 
in such a way that a true impression 
is given. The proposed building’s 
owner has to depend largely on his 
advisers and is often uncertain what 
his building will look like until it is 
erected. 

Good plans are of course essen- 
tial for owners, estimators and local 
authorities, also with the increase of 





THE ROOD-LOFT AT HUBBERHOLME, 
YORKSHIRE 
See letter: A Yorkshire Rood-loft 








specialisation, to facilitate the in- 
volved team-work in the various trades 
and branches of trades. 

We built between the wars six 
fair stone buildings, only one of which 
was to our own designs. Most of our 
work for years has been in brick, but 
in Stamford we are fortunate in 
having a good hand-made facing brick 
in stone-like tones of grey and brown, 
which is easy on the eye in almost 
any surroundings. 

We have never proved our 
descent from Nathaniel Ireson of 
Wincanton, mentioned in Mr. Es- 
daile’s article, but with this un- 
common surname, and a connection 
with the building industry which is 
known to have persisted through four 
generations, it is not unnatural to 
suppose some connection exists. At 
least four firms of master builders 
and stone-masons still bear this sur- 
name.—A. S. IREson, 4, Barn Hill, 
Stamford. 


TO TEST A SACK OF 


CORN 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of an 
unusual instrument which has just 
been given to Hereford Museum by a 
local firm of millers. It resembles a 
walking-stick but contains three 
hollows, which are opened by twisting 
the outer covering, and closed in the 
same way. When thrust deep into a 
sack of corn and closed before pulling 
up, a sample of three different depths 
is taken, and the would-be buyer 





can tell if the corn is of equal quality 
all through. 

This may interest your readers, 
and it would be of interest to know of 
other examples if they still exist; the 
date is probably about the middle of 
the nineteenth century so far as one can 

tell—M. W., Hereford. 


A YORKSHIRE 
ROOD-LOFT 


S1r,—Among the glories 
of our country churches, 
the rood-loft at Hubber- 
holme, Yorkshire, has a 
special place. It is, I 
b lieve, one of only two 
left in Yorkshire (the 
other being at Flam- 
borough) ard is of oak, 
painted red, yellow 
and black, and has an 
inscription over the 
door-way of the screen. 

Built in 1558, when 
pulpits were coming into 
general use, it was used 
more as a singers’ loft by 
the musicians and not as 
were the earlier lofts by 
the priest during part of 
theservice. The original 
intention of a rood-loft 
was to hold the great 
rood or crucifix with its 
attendant figures of St. 
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Mary and St. John. 
These were swept away 
at the Reformation, the 
change occurring in the 
reign of Edward VI. 
The medieval 
atmosphere of this 
church in the hills is 
accentuated by candle- 
light at an _ evening 
service. The corners are 
dim. The rough stone 
walls are softened and 
with the movement of 
the choristers down the 
aisle combine to make 
an impressive picture.— 
JAMES WorRKMAN, York. 


THE MILLSTONE 
QUARRY 


S1rR,—Here is a photo- 
graph taken probably 20 
years ago or more, at a 
quarry at Alveley, 
Shropshire, showing the 
shaping of a large mill- 
stone on the spot. One 
often used to meet huge 
stones like these passing 
through Kidderminster : 
some of them were used in the old 
mills, some of which are still working, 
on the stream near Belbroughton 
where scythes and other blades were 
forged. I believe this quarry is no 
longer working. The stone is a hard 
red sandstone of the Permian forma- 
tion.—A. Evans, Cardiff. 


THE ELEPHANT TANDEM 
See letter: Driving Elephants 


JAPANESE CHERRIES 


S1r,—With reference to my article 
on the Japanese cherries, in your 
issue of May 19, Mr. Collingwood 
Ingram writes me to point out that 
the correct name of the fine specimen 
in his garden at Benenden shown in 
one of the illustrations which accom- 
panied it is Hokusai and not Fugenzo 
as Stated in the title. 
This variety flowers 
in a normal season about 
a fortnight earlier than 
Fugenzo and is not quite 
so spreading in habit. 
Perhaps you will b> 
kind enough to print 
this correction as the 
illustration shows a 
record size specimen.— 
G. C. TayLor, Surrey. 


THE STOCKS 
AT CLINT 


Sir,—My photograph 
shows the stocks and 
base of the old cross at 
Clint, a hamlet near 
Harrogate. 

The inscription is not an epitaph, 
but an advertisement of a former 
Harrogate tradesman, Wm. Palliser, 
in business as a hatter and tailor at 
premises known as The Beehive. He 





MILLSTONES IN THE MAKING 


See letter: The Millstone Quarry 


was a member of the Harrogate Town 


Council and died in 1893. 

His method of advertising was to 
carve similar inscriptions on smooth 
stone in the Harrogate district. His 
zeal evidently outran his discretion 
when:he chose this particular site. — 
J. A. CARPENTER, Harrogate. 


Pantie Myre 


DRIVING ELEPHANTS 


S1r,—A short time ago I mentioned in 
Country LIFE that I had seen a pic- 
ture of two elephants being driven 
tandem. 

That picture has now come into 
my possession and so I forward it as 
a matter of interest. 

Note the long iron goad carried 
by the driver in his right hand. When 





TO WHAT BASE 


USES 
See letter: The Stocks at Clint 

greater speed is required the business 
end of the goad is placed against the 
stern of the elephant concerned.— 
A. G. Wave (Major), Ash Cotiage, 
Bentley, Farnham, Survey. 
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Said the Mayor to his faithful Town Clerk: 
“| knit my friends socks for a lark 

For myself, my dear man, 

I’m a Cardinal fan — 

And I’ve just found a pair—keep it dark!” 


to 
th 
Tis 
ion 


WOLSEY 


Cardinal Socks 


RARER THAN DIAMONDS 
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Still carrying on 
Although working under difficulties x | 
“‘ Black & White’’ is still “ carrying on’”’ 
still bringing to as many as possible 
the fine quality and mellow flavour 


vhich have made this grand old 
vhisky a first choice everywhere. 


ELACK& WHITE” 


—_— 
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; we used to sling our glasses 
round our necks and go racing. = 
Could any thrill touch that last dash 
up the straight, when strong men /*%_= 
bit cigars and resolute women 
jumped on their lorgnettes? There 
were days when we couldn’t put a 
foot wrong, and others when we had 
only to breathe an animal’s name 
for it to faint away. But what 
we really went for was the scene. 
Horses that moved like poetry with the legs and temperaments of balle 
rinas. And places. Newmarket, Epsom, Ascot, Goodwood. One 
day we shall go again to our favourite meetings (in four jet-planes, we 
fancy), but not before we have had a trial gallop at 


MOSS BROS 


&.CO.LTO 
Naval, Military, R.A.F., and General Outfitters 
COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of King St. and Bedford St. W.C.2 


And at Bristol, Manchester, Aldershot, Bournemouth, York, etc. 





“lk was at 
the last 


Air Pageant. . 







i at Hendon you know in 1937, when I was 
so impressed by the TANNOY LOUD SPEAKER 
SOUND SYSTEM. TANNOY was installed at 
most of the big events I thought it was 
very good. Now I know its good, for we’ve 
had one here in the works for some years. Our 
works are extensive, but I can be in instant 
touch with any of my key men by just a flick 
of a switch.” 


“TANNOY ”’ 
is the registered trade 
mark of equipment 
manufactured iby 
Guy R. Fountain Ltd., 
Canterbury Grove, 
S.E. 27, and branches. 
Phone: 

GIPsy Hill 1131. 


TANNOY are extensively engaged on work for 
the Services and war industry, but if yours is a high 
priority project we may still be able to help you. 


‘TANNOY? 


THE SOUND PEOPLE 
GUY R. FOUNTAIN, LTD. 


fhe largest organisation in Gt.\ Britain specialising SOLELY in Sound Equipment. 
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We have asked the Farmers and Contractors t 
“Do you find the Marshall Diesel Tractor requires 


much attention ?” 
4 rogers 
a r) 4 
attention 





$57 Say 
very 


Another question was — 
“Do you find repairs or replacements work an easy or complicated job?” 
Of the analysed replies — 
69.6% say it is “easy’’, “quite easy’’, “very easy’’, “very simple’’, 
“very straightforward”’, “not complicated” or “no trouble’’. 
8.9% say “fairly easy”, “nothing extraordinary” or “the usual’’, 
5.3% say “easy” with certain qualifications. 
3.6% say “minor difficulties”’. 
12.6% did not find it easy. 
Our object of investigation was not to gather bouquets —we were seeking 
information. We have now had proof that the extreme simplicity of the 
two-stroke single-cylinder Marshall Diesel unit results in a substantial saving 
of time, labour and trouble. 
You want to put a Marshall Diesel Tractor on order? 





Please write to 


Marshalls of Gainsborough, Dept. C.L.6. You will receive interesting and 
valuable information on the subject. 


NOTE. Recently we sent a questionnaire to 
a number of farmers and contractors, picked at 
random from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
and asked them to reply to 21 questions. The 
cvestions dealt with in this advertisement are 
tivo of them. 











\ FIELD-MA 


Marshall Sons & Co. Ltd., (Dept. C.L.6), Gainsborough, Lincs. 


London Office: Stafford House, Norfolk Street, i. a 














Possessing the swift action, the 
mobility and the proficiency of 
the expert fencer . . . the 
WOLSELEY ELECTRIC FENCER 
is the best fencer. It charges 
fencing wire with a harmless sting 
which. prevents livestock from breaking out. 
It will electrify miles of fencing wire . . . 
can be erected by unskilled labour in a 
short time . . . is economical because of 


its use of light posts and second- WOLSE, 
; LEY 
hand wire . . . and costs 4) pror 


only £7 14s. Qd. (excluding FENCEP 


6-volt battery). 
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WOLSELEY SHEEP SHEARING MACHINE. 


COMPANY LIMITED. WITTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
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LAND VALUES AND 
FARMING 


R. CLAUDE WICKARD, 
the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the United 
States, has been talking 
about ‘‘the fever of rural 

land inflation’’ which, over there, has 
reached ‘“‘a point of danger in many 


important agricultural areas.’’ Mr. 
Wickard said that since this war 
started farm values have risen at 


almost exactly the same rate as during 
the last boom period. Values now stand 
at 2/5 above the average immedi- 
ately before this war. Purchasers just 
refuse to believe that prices are in- 
flated, because they think they will 
always have a market for their pro- 
ducts at high prices. But the time 
came when it was not hard to con- 
vince those who bought in the last 
boom that they had paid too much for 
their land. Two million farm fore- 
closures told that tragic story. Mr. 
Wickard went on to say that a real 
boom now would hurt the war effort 
by diverting attention from the pri- 
mary objective, which is all-out farm 
production, and it would complicate 
the post-war problems of agriculture. 
The main factors contributing to the 
boom are record farming output, big 
deposits in the rural banks, and extra 
money in the hands of city people 
who are ready to bid up farm land 
prices. Also many people are buying 
land on credit, giving mortgages for 
more than half of the sales prices. 
Mr. Wickard has drawn attention to 
the dangers, but the United States 
does not seem to have found a remedy 
for this kind of inflation. 


* * * 


ERE too there is a keen demand 

for good farms. The prices 
expected and paid are well above those 
ruling before the war, but I would not 
say that we have in acute form “the 
fever of rural land inflation.’”” Land 
values are not much higher to-day 
than they should be if proper account 
is taken of the amount of money that 
has gone into buildings and the crea- 
tion of good holdings. The farm that 
was valued at, say, £20 an acre in 
1939 was really worth considerably 
more in terms of money spent on 
equipment, but it did not fetch more 
in the market because farm prices 
were uncertain and unsatisfactory and 
tenants were not prepared to pay a 
full rent that would give a fair return 
on the full capital value of the farm. 
A well-balanced agricultural policy 
such as we are hoping to get from the 
Government should provide assured 
markets for the farmer which will 
enable him to pay a fair rent for the 
land he farms, thereby enabling the 
owner to meet his obligations in full. 


* * * 


FRIEND of mine who is thinking 

of changing his farm made a 

sage remark: ‘“‘It is all very well to 
buy land at to-day’s prices if you are 
selling land at to-day’s prices.’’ He 
learned his lesson in 1920, when he 
had to buy the land he is farming. 
On paper his capital soon diminished 
by one-third. To-day the farm would 
sell at much the same price as he paid 
for it. He does not believe that these 
values will hold, but if he can find 
a more suitable place with a house 
that his wife likes better he will make 
the change and he will not be the loser. 


* * * 


ORTUNATELY the tenant of an 
"estate which is sold has the pro- 
tection of the law if the new owner 
wants to turn him out to gain vacant 
possession for a second sale. The new 
Owner cannot serve a valid notice to 
quit unless he has the consent of the 
Minister of Agriculture. This consent 
is not readily given unless the County 


War Agricultural Executive Com. 
mittee consider that the new owne; 
is likely to farm the land better anq 
produce more food than the sittin, 
tenant. In practice this means that 
if a farmer with a good reputation 
buys a farm and means to farm it 
himself he stands a good chance of 
getting rid of an unsatisfactory tenant 
but if there is an element of specula- 
tion in the business and the new owner 
is not himself knowledgeable about 
farming the sitting tenant enjoys th 
protection of the law. This rule wil! 
not, presumably, continue to run for 
ever, but under war-time conditions 
it has provided a useful check on 
speculation. I am writing, of course 
from the farmer’s point of view 
ss 
HE thousand Young Farmers 
Clubs with 50,000 members js 
an achievement which must pleas 
the Duke of Norfolk and those who 
have taken a leading part in the expan- 
sion of this movement. The Duk 
never spares himself where the inter- 
ests of Young Farmers’ Clubs ar 
concerned, and his presence at a rall\ 
is always appreciated. But I am not 
sure where the rapid expansion of 
Young Farmers’ Club membership is 
leading. A boy or girl may like wear- 
ing a badge, but unless they take their 
membership seriously and put som 
work into the Club there is not much 
gain to them or to agriculture. To 
my mind the most valuable function 
of a Young Farmers’ Club is to provid 
an introduction to agricultural educa- 
tion. What I have in mind is that 
many boys and girls leave school 


at 14 at present and unless they have 


some organised education continuing 
they miss the technical knowledge 
which can help them greatly when 
they come to take a responsible job 
in farming or to farm on their own 
account. Most of the Young Farmers 
Clubs arrange a programme of lectures 
and visits to farms. To this might 
might well be coupled a proficiency 
test such as the land girls can now 
take. Only those who have passed 
this test should be able to sport the 
Young Farmers’ badge. 
* * * 
N the areas where American mili- 
tary units are stationed there is 
quite a boom in pig-keeping. The 
reason is not far to seek. The swill 
which the Americans throw out is a 
really good feeding-stuff—not merely 
the outside of cabbage leaves and 
potato peelings, which are usually the 
chief leavings of the British Army, 
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where the econcmic use of food is an 
important matter. In the swill bins 
collected from American camps | Fave 
seen strings of sausages, 


will be in the neighbourhood. The 
man who starts off gaily to feed 
20 pigs on swill he collects for no 


charge may find himself without any | 


food for the pigs in three or four 
weeks’ time. In the winter he could 


probably find some chat potatoes off | 


his farm or a neighbour’s farm to 
carry on feeding, but in the summer 


there is not much in the way «f by- 
products. Still the risk is orth 
taking. We shall have the Americans 
with us for some time yet. fore 
they go I hope we shall be allowed 
to feed some of our home-. row? 
barley to pigs. Now we are not al!owed 


to keep more than the ta''ings, 
allowed at 5 per cent. of the tiiresh. 
If this could be increased to <> pet 
cent. after next harvest it wou! be 
a great help to those who want |» g¢t 
back into pigs. CINCINNATUS. 


custard § 
puddings as well as thick slices of } 
bread, making together very sustain- | 
ing food for pigs and poultry. The J 
trouble is of course that local farmers | 
never know how long the Americans | 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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SALES IN THE 
SOUTH 


UCKINGHAMSHIRE COUN- 
TY COUNCIL has bought 
Langley Park and _ Black 
Park, with the beautiful Black 
Park Lake, near Slough, for 
£107,100. The vendor is Mr. R. P. 
Morgin-Grenville, for. whom Messrs. 
Humbert and Flint acted as agents in 
the transaction. In selling the 1,070 
the vendor has been influenced 


acre 
by the wish to preserve an extensive 
estat: from development, and the 
County Council has bought it for 
inclu ion in the Grcen Belt. Records 
of the estate go back to the reign of 


Richird III and there is reference to 
it in deeds dated 1483. Among royal 
holders of the property was Queen 
Elizabeth. In the eighteenth century 
the estate was in the hands of the 
Churchill family, and in 1788 the 
Duke of Marlborough sold it to Robert 
Bateson Harvey. Thereafter for a long 
period it was the seat of the Harvey 
family. 


HURDCOTT HOUSE SOLD 


R. WALTER HUTCHINSON 
M ordered an auction, at Salisbury 
on June 14, of the Hurdcott House 
estate, near Salisbury. The Georgian 
house and park were formerly the 
residence of the late Captain F. W. 
Forester. There are three large farms, 
with possession, and the 1,017 acres 
afford a mile of trout fishing in the 
Nadder. The vendor acquired Hurd- 
cott about a year ago. The whole 
property was privately purchased on 
the eve of the auction by a client of 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff. The 
vendor’s agents were Messrs. Woolley 
and Wallis. 

Mr. George Pell has purchased the 
Francklin farms, nearly 900 acres, in 
the northern part of Bedfordshire, for 
£17,000. The Francklin ownership for 
over four centuries thus comes to an 
end. 

Manor Farm, Allington, near 
Devizes, has been sold by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. The 
holding includes a modern house, 
half a dozen cottages, and 800 acres 
of the richest corn-growing land in the 
Pewsey Vale. 


FARM VALUES 


HE acknowledged test of value 

of property has always been 
the price that would be agreed to as 
between a willing vendor and a willing 
purchaser. Much play with this 
phrase is seen in nearly every contested 
claim for compensation where pro- 
perty is acquired under compulsory 
powers. Since the outbreak of the 
present war, however, the test has 
undergone material modifications, in 
fact if not in theory. The setting up of 
the standard rent, calculations based 
on the value as in 1939, and other 
war-time innovations, have had the 
effect of introducing an arbitrary 
element, with the result that a good 
many owners of property are anything 
but willing when they have to part 
with it. On the other hand much of 
the purchasing, too, under present 
conditions is not by a willing pur- 
chaser but has to be done by public 
bodies and otherwise as a result of 
various contingencies arising out of 
the war. 


DEATH DUTIES AND PROFITS 
A ) indicated in one or two recent 

\. notes in these columns the 
pressure of death duties is driving 
may legatees to dispose of the whole 
or part of their property, and tens of 
thousands of acres of agricultural land 
have had to be sold. 

In the last month or two signs 
of « new class of entrants into the 
Market have been seen, what amounts 
to “ profit-taking’ by buyers at the 
lower levels of four or five years ago, 


testing the present state of the 
market, and exhibiting readiness to 
re-sell. 

Perhaps the recent announcement 
that producers of milk, fat cattle, 
calves, sheep and lambs, are to be 
guaranteed an assured market for 
their entire output up to the summer 
of 1948, will cause some of these 
would-be vendors to reconsider selling 
farms. Not only will the guarantee 
bring about an increase in the milk 
supply, but it will stimulate a revival 
in the rearing of cattle and sheep for 
meat. The effect of the guarantee 
will be encouraging, to both working 
farmers and investors in farm land. 
Another point worth mentioning in 
regard to farming finance is that, up 
to March 31 of this year, the 
agricultural industry has_ received 
£14,997,941 in ploughing-up grants. 


A MECHANISED FARM 


NIR CHARLES JOCELYN 
S HAMBRO accepted a private 
offer for Hedge End, Winterborne 
Stickland, five miles from Blandford, 
on the eve of the auction, which 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff’s 
Yeovil office was to have held, with 
immediate possession. The vendor’s 
herd of Irish heifers and his registered 
flock of Dorset horned sheep are 
included in the contract. The buyer 
is a Dorset farmer, who already culti- 
vates 3,000 acres. Hedge End origin- 
ally formed the north-east part of the 
Milton Abbey estate, which the 
Hambro family owned for nearly a 
century. When Sir Eric Hambro sold 
the estate in 1932, his son, Sir Charles 
Hambro, bought Hedge End for his 
own occupation. There is a finely 
modernised house, and the whole area 
of the estate is 1,748 acres. There are 
five sets of farm buildings, many 
cottages, and 1,300 acres of arable and 
pasture. The woods and coverts are 
440 acres in extent. Mechanised 
farming has been introduced at Hedge 
End, and a complete equipment of 
tractors, harvesters, dryers, balers, 
and so forth, has been used, and heavy 
crops have been grown on both the 
old-established fields and the large 
acreage of reclaimed downland. Hedge 
End has always had a high repute as 
a sporting property, pre-war bags 
including up to 690 partridges, 369 
hares and 742 pheasants, as well as 
other game. 


BLAPS LOTHIFERA 


“ALL is not gold that glitters” and 

every beetle is not a menace 
in a dwelling-house. A few weeks ago 
the tenant of a London house com- 
plained to his landlord that the coal 
cellar and another part of the base- 
ment were infested by beetles. Fur- 
ther correspondence ensued, and the 
tenant enlarged his grievance by 
asserting that among the coal were 
found grubs, varying in length from 
Y, in. to nearly 2 ins. Maintaining 
that it was nothing to do with himself 
as owner of the house, the landlord 
sent his agent to the premises to in- 
vestigate. He examined the coal cellar 
and found many beetles and many 
grubs, but the beetles were not the 
ordinary black beetles, nor were they 
cockroaches and the grubs seemed a 
separate problem. 

Specimens of beetle and grub 
were taken and submitted to a 
Government entomologist, who has 
just reported that the beetles are 
known as Blaps lothifera, and that, 
though they are large and have a 
fearsome aspect, with their long thick 
legs and strong mandibles, they are 
quite harmless. Indeed, they are 
useful, for they consume fungus and 
any animal or vegetable waste. The 
grubs represent the larval stage of the 
beetles. ARBITER. 
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Wells 







There are three stages in the 
making of evaporated milk. Stage 
one is Strawberry (calved in February 
now giving three-and-a-half gallons). 
Stage two is a six feet wide double coil 
of stainless steel tube. Stage three is | 
what you buy over the counier. The 
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MINK WAY 


(evaporated) 


Talbot-Stead Tube Company was 
’ responsible for charming the steel 
tubes into the intricate shape shown 
in stage two, and it is not the first 
time that manufacturers have watched 
their difficulties evaporate through the 
channels of stainless steel tubes. 


An advertisement published by @ Tube Investments Limited for 


TALBOT-STEAD TUBE COMPANY LTD 


GREEN LANE> WALSALL 
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MOLE DRAINING, ETC. 


for attaching or detaching. 


Reh bc 


TIMBER HAULING, TREE PULLING, 


This Winch works with any make of 
tractor having a power take-off. 
Less than two minutes is needed 


meay"A TERRIFIC PULLER” 


2%. 
} 
Tree pulsing on a Berkshire sarm 


FISHLEIGH 4 
CY TRACTOR WINCH 


THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO. LTD. - 


BARNSTAPLE - DEVON - Barnstaple 2282 & 2283 
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Never still fora moment. What 
energy theyuse! Now’sthetime 
for that long refreshing sleep 
—acup of OXO and off to bed. 


Prepared from 
PRIME RICH BEEF 



























Excuse me — 


so much depends on 
INNER CLEANLINESS 





The human machine is every 
bit as responsive to internal 
cleansing as a motor car is. 
How can it be expected to 
work all the while impurities 
remain ? 


Neglected poisons get into the 
bloodstream and cause many 
little ills, such as dull head- 
aches, digestive upsets, a feeling 
of lifelessness and depression, 
rm eyes and unhealthy-looking 
skin. 


Thorough, deepdown Inner 
Cleanliness gives you the finest 
foundation for fitness. And 
how simple it is to achieve ! 
And how pleasant ! 


Just a glass of refreshing, 
effervescing Andrews — not 
necessarily every day, but as 
often as the system needs its 
timely aid. Inner Cleanliness 
with Andrews will help every- 
one to steer clear of the little 
ills that worry and depress. 


There is no waiting for results 
with Andrews. You can feel 


ANDREWS 


Tonic e Refreshing ¢ Health-giving 


Family size tin 2/- 


Guaranteed to contain 8 ozs. 


it doing you good almost as 
soon as you drink it. Down 
it goes, purifying the system, 
sweeping away the poisons, 
leaving you a healthier, more 
cheerful being. See how splen- 
didly Andrews cleanses: 


FIRST - « Andrews cleans and 
refreshes the mouth and 
tongue. 


NEXT. . Andrews settles the 
stomach and corrects acidity, 
the chief cause of indigestion. 


THEN .. Andrews tones up 
the liver and checks bilious- 
ness. 


FINALLY .. Tocomplete your 
Inner Cleanliness Andrews 
gently clears the bowels. It 
sweeps away trouble-making 
poisons, relieves Constipa- 
tion, and 
purifies the 
blood. 
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NEW BOOKS 








THE BEST BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN 


T is a pity that a habit has come 
into being of publishing nearly 
all children’s books round about 
Christmas-time. This has two 

bad effects. In the first place, it means 
that, though “special supplements”’ 
are often included in the newspapers 
in the hope that the 
Christmas flood may 
have some considera- 
tion, there never is § 
space enough to deal § 
with the books, and § 
anything from a dozen 

to fifty of them may § 
be roughly handled in § 
a composite article. 
The children’s books 
of real distinction, few 
though they are, have little chance of 
critical attention. 

The second thing is that this 
Christmas-publishing habit associates 
books with a special season, and by 
consequence dissociates books from 
the normal day-to-day run of life. 
Children should learn that books 
belong to every day, not merely to 
birthdays and Christmasdays. I am 
glad, then, to have an opportunity 
of taking some notice at midsummer 
of a few children’s books published 
since last Christmas. 


ONE’S FIRST BOOK 

Only this week, I have had an 
interesting opportunity to answer to 
my own mind some questions abovt 
the writing of books for children. 
Which of us, I wonder, can remember 
the first book he ever read? I can do 
this clearly. I do not know how old 
I was at the time, but I must have 
been very young. Doubtless I had 
read books before this; but this was 
the first vemembered book. I recall 
quite clearly sitting cross-legged on a 
table in a kitchen in Cardiff, with the 
lamplitand the fire burning, and taking 
the book at a gulp from beginning to 
end. It was called Nutbrown Roger and 
I, and the author was J. H. Yoxall. 

I did not forget that book as the 
years went by. Characters and epi- 
sodes in it remained in my mind; but 
I began to ask myself: With what 
clarity? As the years streamed by me, 
I naturally wondered whether to this 
book read nearly half a century ago 
distance had lent an enchantment 
that was not in the book itself. 


PEOPLE MATTER MOST 


I often said how much I wished 
I could lay hands again on this old 
favourite, and it chanced that this 
week the pertinacious kindliness of a 
relative unearthed a copy and laid it 
at my feet. I read it with some 
trepidation, with a growing interest, 
at last with a complete realisation that 
my author had not let me down. 
Here and there I could put the book 
aside and go on with the dialogue from 
memory; but, above all, I rejoiced 
to meet the characters again. 

And this brings me to the im- 
portant point about books for chil- 
dren. I was shown in a flash that a 
book for children which is to live must 
observe the rule for all fiction that is 
to live: it must depend on Person- 
ages. It must be full of people who 
differ from one another and are all alive 
and kicking. And, of course, it doesn’t 
matter if they are a bit larger than life. 

As I met again my highwayman, 


Reviews by 
HOWARD 


SPRING 
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and my stable-boy with his love-lorp 
ditties, my irascible village doctor 
with his pony named Paregoric, my 
well-bred villain and my traitor. 
guardian, I realised that it was these 
who had kept the whole thing alive in 
my mind through the years, and that, 
though Nutbrown 
Roger is no master- 
piece, its author had 
§ well understood the 
§ basic art on which 
§ a masterpiece is 
created. 
§ I began to con- 
§ sider the great classics 
for children, and | 
saw that this rule held 
good. You would need 
a who’s who to compile a list of the 
vivid people, human, animal and super- 
natural, who throng Andersen’s pages. 
Lewis Carroll is Alice and the White 
Rabbit, the Walrus and the Carpenter, 
and all the rest of them. Long John 
Silver goes tap-tapping through 
Treasure Island, and Crusoe and 
Friday, Gulliver, Toad of Toad Hall, 
the Elephant’s Child and all the others 
hold together the narratives with 
which they are concerned by sheer 
right of personality. Those prolific 
writers for youth, Henty and Manville 
Fenn, are doomed to extinction be- 
cause the adventure always overrode 
the persons engaged in it. Henty 
produced an enormous list of books 
called With Someone at Somewhere 
—With Clive in India, With Roberts at 
Kandahar, and so on. These titles tell 
us why Henty’s prodigious industry 
produced nothing but the ephemeral. 
The right emphasis would have been 
George Jones with Clive and Tom 
Jenkins with Roberts. 


THE BEST ONLY 

I have written all this because | 
think I ought to explain what the 
background of my mind is when I 
review books for children. I have 
been accused by more than one corre- 
spondent of being unfriendly to 
children’s books; but this is only 
because I am friendly to children. 
They should have the best, and if the 
best isn’t being written now, then I 
am all for ignoring what is being 
written now and giving them the best 
out of the past. 

Out of the books now before me, 
there are many which I can fortu- 
nately dismiss at once because they 
are not books at all in the sense of 
which I am writing. They are picture 
books, and the pictures are held 
together by a thread of narrative in 
large type. They may help children 
to learn to read, but they will not help 
them to love books, though they may 
well help them to love good drawing. 


GOOD ILLUSTRATIONS. 

From this point of view, Edward 
Ardizzone’s two books Little Tim «and 
the Brave Sea Captain and Tim «nd 
Lucy Go to Sea (Oxford University 
Press, 2s. 6d. each) are exccl- 
lent; and so are Cicely Englefie!1’s 
Sarah Squirrel’s Ready-made Hose 
(John. Murray, 3s. 6d.), and Jock 
Townend’s Ben (Faber, 3s. 6°), 
though in this last case the thread of 
story is so absurd as to be an insult 
to the smallest reader. Five Silly © '‘s 
and Blue Peter (Faber, 6s. each) «*¢ 
both by Lewitt-Him, whose drawi"ys 
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cerecerores 


are as fantastic as they are attractive. 
Their quiet colour harmonies combine 
with the eccentric nature of the line 


B to give a jolt to the imagination; and 


whether one is following the adven- 
tures of the five silly cats or those 
of the blue dog named Peter, this 
queer and utterly individual drawing 
keeps the mind alert. 


ORIGINAL WORK 


But there is one splendid excep- 
tion Kathleen Hale, who has 
written and illustrated Orlando Be- 
comes a Doctor (Country Life, 6s.), has 
wit in her words as well as in her lines. 
This is the story of how Orlando, the 
“marmalade cat,” with his wife and 
‘ran a hospital on lines of their 

The drawing is brilliant, and 

line of the narrative bubbles 
fun and joie de vivre. Of all I 
vy here this week, Orlando is the 
»me example of original work that 
ies off” perfectly. 


Chere is no space to do more than 
the remaining picture - books, 
ny-Doo, which is concerned with a 
n who went on the stage, by 
ce Sandford (Muller, 5s.) ; Stiggles, 
tory of a donkey, by K. K. de 
off, with beautiful drawings by 
Margery Colman (Faber, 4s. 6d.); 
Kitty the Carthorse, by Marion Rivers- 
Moore (Faber, 6s.). There is some 
fine drawing, too, by Frank Ormrod 
in A Book of Food (Transatlantic Arts, 
4s. 6d.) to which S. P. B. Mais 
contributes a banal commentary. Con- 
cerning all of these books it must be 
said that, but for the pictures, they 
would hardly exist. 
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Coming to books proper, the one 
that first catches the eye is Walter 
de la Mare’s Collected Rhymes and 
Verses (Faber, 12s. 6d.). The “‘ jacket”’ 
speaks of them as “poems intended 
for children.’’ I find most of them 
enchanting, but frankly I don’t think 
a child would. They seem to me to 
be poems about children rather than 
poems for children. They are an 
adult’s wistful and lovely musing 
about the evanescence of childhood 
rather than the voice of childhood 
crying aloud its joy and sorrow in the 
awakening world. A much smaller 
volume, authentically for children, 
could be compiled from this one; and 
it is worth any parent’s while to have 
this book and hunt these poems out 
for himself. 


TRUE STORIES 

There are two books here which 
are good as records of something 
that really happened, and the one 
called Snow Treasure, by Marie 
McSwigan (Nelson, 7s. 6d.) is finely 
illustrated. It seems that when the 
German invasion of Norway was 
obviously about to take place a Nor- 
wegian bank hid £2,000,000 worth of 
gold bricks in a snow hut in a forest. 
When the Germans came, the question 
arose ; how to get the gold to a ship 
so that it might be taken out of the 


} country. Norwegian children did this 


by taking the gold bit by bit in their 
sledges. The Germans were com- 
pletely fooled by these youngsters 
scuttling by them, shouting with 
pleasure in their games. It was a 
remarkable feat, and Miss McSwigan 
tells the story well. 


The other true story is The Wreck 
of the Wild Wave, by Edith Thacher 
Hur (Oxford University Press, 5s.) 
which tells of a clipper that sailed out 
of San Francisco in 1858 and was 
Wrecked in the Pacific. The building 
of a boat, a sojourn on Pitcairn Island, 
troubles with food and the weather : 
indeed all the ingredients of a thousand 
boy.’ thrillers, make up the sort of 
adventure that wireless, I suppose, 
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has now barred for ever from the 
world. 

J. Ivester Lloyd’s The People of 
the Valley (Country Life, 6s.) is a 
simple little story of a resourceful boy 
who helped to uncover the evil doings 
of a gang who were stealing cattle, 
sheep and poultry in the English 
countryside; and Erica Mann’s A 
Gang of Ten (Secker and Warburg, 
6s.) gives us an equally resourceful 
group of children of varying national- 
ities who frustrated the knavish tricks 
of saboteurs in America. 


THE FAIRY-STORIES 


There are fairy-stories : Hob and 
Bob, by Rose Fyleman (Hollis and 
Carter, 7s. 6d.); One-Man Wallopem, 
by Margaret Gibbs (Hollis and Carter, 
7s. 6d.); Clover Magic, by Victoria 
Stevenson (Country Life, 7s. 6d); and 
I shall include here also, though it is 
not strictly a fairy-story book, The 
Three Sneezes, a collection of Swiss 
folk-tales made by Roger Duvoisin 
(Muller, 6s.). The illustrations to Hob 


and Bob by Charles Stewart deserve 


a special mention. 

Grace James, who has written 
a number of books about John 
and Mary, and now gives us John and 
Mary at School (Muller, 6s.), is the 
only one of all the authors I have here 
considered who presents a_ varied 
assortment of characters engaged in 
the sort of living that all children will 
at once understand and take pleasure 
in. For this reason, leaving aside 
fairy-tales and picture-books, this 
seems to me the best children’s book 
of my bunch. If I have a fault to find 
with Miss James’s method it is that 
she tends to be rather pedestrian. I 
have said, and I truly think, that in 
all fiction, the writing can afford to 
let itself go a bit, to create on a super- 
normal scale. The ‘‘naturalists’’ will 
damn me for saying so, but I think 
the finest fiction gives us ‘the light 
that never was on land or sea’”’ shining 
somehow upon our familiar streets 
and shores. A bit more of that, and 
Miss James would be very good indeed. 

We have this in Pegeen, by Hilda 
van Stockum, (Muller §s.); it is the 
book’s most attractive characteristic. 
Pegeen is a small Irish girl whose 
grandmother has just died and who 
is sent to live with poor kindly people 
while the parish priest considers her 
future. The book is the story of 
Pegeen’s stay in the strange village 
and of the battle in all hearts as to 
whether her lovable nature or her 
mischievous, destructive temperament 
shall have the upper hand. Pegeen 
should win many friends. She is a real 
child, given just that heightening and 
enlargement which a novelist is 
entitled to indulge in. 


BOOKS OF VERSE 


A. A. Milne’s When We Were 
Very Young has had, has, and yet will 
have innumerable imitators. Jennie 
Dunbar’s Young Hopeful (Herbert 
Jenkins, 7s. 6d.) is of this school. 
Theme and scansion alike follow 
closely the Milne method, while lack- 
ing somehow the final certainty and 
dexterity of the Milne touch. How 
Mr. Milne has been parodied and 
laughed at ! But when it comes to the 
point, how impossible it seems for 
anyone else to do just what he did ! 
But these amiable jingles will please 
many children. 

Wilfred Thorley’s Barleycomb Bill 
(Jenkins, 7s. 6d.) is a book of rhymes 
for rather older children. By turns, 
he puns and jokes, is whimsical or 
sentimental. He misses the target as 
often as he hits it, and all his hits are 
by no means bulls. But now and then 
he brings it off. 
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A CLUB OR A STONE sufficed for 
the defence of the caveman’s 
home. To-day the risks which 
the householder runs are of a 
different and less obvious 
character. Yet they are as mis- 
chievous—risks of accidents, the 
consequences of which may in- 
volve heavy losses and liabilities. 
The defensive weapon to-day is 





NO-CLAIM BONUS 
FEATURE 


This COMPREHENSIVE POLICY 
IS RENEWED FREE for 12 months 
at the end of every fifth year 
if no claims have been made. 








—— 


insurance—and none is more 
effective than the HOUSEHOLDERS’ 
COMPREHENSIVE POLICY of the 
‘General’ which provides a 
security that none can afford to 
be without. 

The ‘General’ has paid 
more than £110,000,000 in 
its assets exceed 


claims and 
£25,000,000. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


Chief Offices: GENERAL BUILDINGS - PERTH - SCOTLAND 
GENERAL BUILDINGS ALDWYCH. LONDON. W.C.2 











of your post-war home. 
Why not put your name 








MAGICOAL FIRES 


As specialists in 


Electric heating, lighting and water heating 
for the labour-saving homes of to-morrow, we look 
forward to making a real contribution to the beauty 


and you shall receive details later. 


BERRY’S ELECTRIC LTD., Dept. C.L., 


TOUCHBUTTON HOUSE, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 








on our waiting list now, 
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t ROMANTIC 
EVENING 


smooth boat-shaped effect of the bertha are extremely 
chic. Hair above is brushed up on top in shining 
swathes or braided smoothly into a coronet. 

These frocks are worn with jewelled clips, ropes of 
pearls, baroque necklace collars, old-fashioned lockets 
on chased chains, bangles and headdresses of all 
descriptions, ranging from a perky bright ribbon bow 
poised like a butterfly to an elaborate Ali-Baba turban 
or a spangled snood attached to a coxcomb of ribbon 
that gives the wearer an Egyptian or Syrian look, 
There are still some charming materials laid by to make 
these dresses—flowery chiffons, moirés, a few gleaming 
lamés, dazzling printed crépes and stiff pre-war satins 
and velvets. There are, also, superb new rayons that 
have been evolved during the war—marocains, crépes 
and jerseys—supple, heavy, matt and good for 
draping. While elaborate effects are quite out of the 
picture, these simple dance frocks with their floating 
skirts have a romantic touch that has been absent for 
a long while. 

The evening frock with the low strap or halter 
décolletage is completely absent. All of the frocks are #5, | 
cut high. Décolletages are square, heart-shaped, wedge, 
boat-shaped, or circle the base of the throat. Debenham § LO 
and Freebody are showing long-sleeved, full-skirted 
evening dresses in jewel-coloured velvets, like a medi- § — 
eval painting, with long moulded bodices and plain § — 
necklines. These are the dresses to show off baroque 
gold necklaces and bracelets to the best advantage. 
Girls going abroad are buying the chiffons and there 
are, as well, dance frocks in linen-like rayons that are 
specially designed for the Middle East. At Marshall 
and Snelgrove’s there is a dinner frock with a geranium- 
red shirt top and a wide gored ice blue skirt in this 
summery material, a brilliant mixture of colours made § / 
for the sun. The top is cut with a turn-down collar 
and a waistband of red worn over the top of the skirt, 
which has a lovely movement for dancing. One of the 
most elegant dresses in London is a crépe at Marshall 
and Snelgrove’s, falling in sculptured folds in front, 
caught by a double jewelled pin on the waistline. The 
top is absolutely plain with a low V neckline and wide 
dolman sleeves. This frock is marvellous in chalk white; 





PHOTOGRAPH DERMOT CONOLLY 

A graceful dance frock in black crépe- 

de-chine with rosy bouquets. The hem 

is pink and pink outlines the decollete. 
Strassner. 


i 





(Right) Strassner’s skull-cap in black stiff- 
ened net with a black veil and a pink posy. 


LAMOUR has come back to the collections of 
Mayfair with the long-skirted dance frocks 
which are being shown for honeymoon dances, 
regimental balls, for British films, for export 

to both North and South America. These frocks bring 
back a pre-war elegance and are real evening frocks, 
never low cut but far removed in line from the evening 
tailor-mades that have been worn all through the war. 

All of these dance frocks have sleeves—some long, 
some elbow length and rucked, others merely folds of 
the material covering the tops of the arm, really con- 
tinuations of the bodice. Bodices are nearly all gathered 
and folded. Bertha collars have come back; a bertha 
of coarse ecru lace will enclose bare shoulders on top 
of a sheath of a soot black dress, otherwise quite plain, 
or a bertha collar of crépe or satin banded with velvet 
be the only decoration on the plain top of a crépe or 
satin frock. The neckline close to the throat and the 
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This smart little black straw hat is trimmed with white 
violets and is suitable for most occasions. 


MISS LUCY LTD., 


5, HAREWOOD PLACE, HANOVER SQUARE, 


LONDON, W.1 Telephone: Mayfair 4120 
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The 
Ideal 
** Casual’’ Coat 













Wiough long the months 
I have to work 
And short the weeks 
when I may play, 
In Sandals, with 
a hinged wood sole, 
My feet are on a holiday. 


C.ARKS of STREET have retailers in nearly every town. 
Please choose from the styles you find available. 








1944 










Debenham 


« Freebody 
WIGMORE ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


Langham 4444 (Debenham's Ltd.) 
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always look for the name MORLEY 


Qe STOCKINGS - UNDIES - KNITWEAR +: GLOVES 
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(Left) Cyclamen paste pink butterfly 
and ear-rings. Ships 


(Right) Gold chain bangle hung with 
baubles. Ships 

(Below) Cluster ear-rings and, spray, 

pearl flowers and gold metal leaves. 

Ships 






it is also shown in turquoise. There 
are, as well, brocades and lamés in 
orchid mauve, lilac pink and ice 
blue, glinting with silver, with long 
sleeves, heart-shaped décolletages 
and gauged bodices. There is a 
batch of red frocks specially de- 
signed for military balls in this 
country; red is the best colour 
to show up against the dress 
uniforms. These dresses are in 
matt crépes with plenty of move- 
ment in the skirt, long or short 
sleeves, intricate strapping and 
gauging on the bodice. 


them, for dining out. There are whole series of short b!ack 
marocains with bands of this stencilling in gold on the 
yoke, on the pockets, on the belt, or making a deep bertha 
collar that circles the throat and runs over the tops of 
both shoulders. Debenham and Freebody have a slim 
black marocain with a narrow band of gold running from 
the base of the throat over the shoulders and right down 
the top of the sleeves. More lines of gold are set in 
vertically at the front of the skirt immediately below the 
waistline. 

Drapery swathed round the hips is featured on several 
of the dresses for the autumn. All fullness is pulled to the 
front and caught up on a centre seam below the waist 
and the motif repeated by a fold on the bodice. The effect 





NOVEL way of stencilling 


designs on to rayon crépes has is Eastern and the tendency likely to recur. Exotic belts 
been invented recently and is very effective. Small blobs or lozenges deck many of the plainer frocks, belts made from wide brocaded 
of a specially prepared paint are sprayed on to the material making a ribbon swathed round the waist with a loop each side, each a different 
delicate mosaic of tiny flowers and leaves, or arranged in lozenges to colour. One gave the plain dark frock the effect of being a jacket and 
make a band like the edging of a savi. Strassner have used a powdering skirt as the belt resembled pockets. This is an ingenious idea for 
of this gold stencilling on the epaulettes and pockets of their ice blue renovations. Rows of fringe slant across the fronts of the draped frocks 
moiré evening jacket. Black dresses will have pouch pockets in ice blue in thick matt rayon jersey or edge a deep bertha collar. Fringes and - 
stencilled in black or oxidised silver, or a band of Greek-key pattern tassels appear on many of the autumn clothes, on suits and coats as 
outlining a square neck and ornamenting the skull cap that goes with well as the dinner frocks. P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 





CR OS “ WO RD N O. re l 8. Ice-bound ame ae “our discontent” 


(though liberated at first?) (8, 7) 
Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 9 pon’t dare read it thus and so! (4) 








————— (in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 751, COUNTRY LI¥FR, pr = 
eel 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 10. Sedge when it is not in use (3) 
first post on Thursday, June 22, 1944. 12, Rest in peace in the East on reaching maturity 
ortant NoTz.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. (4) 
Imp 14. “All our pomp of oe 
« U 2 4 Is one with Nineveh and Tyre.”"—Kipling (9) 
Notice 15. Time’s up ! (4) 
16. Contention is said to have one 
8 6. C ion is said to h (4) 
to our 17. Napoleonic king of Naples (5) 
20. What chickens do at dusk (4, 4, 2, 5) 
: 21. Correct (5) 
Sherry q 10 it iz 13" | 22. Lied clumsily ! (because indolent?) (4) 
23. Sport in the pool (4) 
14 24. He gives a gloss to things (9) 


26. Dispensed (4) 
28. 19th-century light (3) 











iS 16 29. I’m the postscript ! (4) 
33. Browning, in other words, saw them in his 
'7 IS 4 mind’s eye in “tiny leaf’ (3, 4, 8) 
20 P DOWN. 
1. Unfettered head of 8 (4) . 
21 ; 2. Torregiano carved his tomb in Westminster 
Abbey (5, 3, 7) 
3. “‘Summer set to earth’s bosom bare.’ 



























































oa 23 Francis Thompson (3) 
FINDLATER’S FINO, well-known to Sherry , 4. Concur (5) : nou 
drinkers all over the World, will in future be 24 as” 5. What “‘my love in her attire doth show (3) 
known es 6. Bookish description of Sleeping Beauty's 
FINDLATER’S DRY FLY SHERRY 26 12 23 _ awakener (9, 6) : ; 
‘The reason: Findlater’s FINO cannot be resis- 7 24 30 7. Comparatively speaking, it should give proper 
tered and protected from imitations under that support ! (4) 
name. FINDLATER’S DRY FLY is registered, 3 32 9. Soaking (9) * 
ensuring protection for our customers throughout 10. Playing noisily (9) 
the World. 33 11. Wolsey bade farewell to his (9) P 
FINDLATER, MACKIE TODD &CO.LTD. 13. One is Celt (anagr.) (9) ; 
Wine Merchants to H.M. the King 17. Extinct bird of New Zealand (3) i 
92 Wigmore Street, Wx 18. Part of 1 down is purely riddle ! (3) 
19. Ivy, or a fox in Scotland (3) 
25. Metrical feet (5) 
- 27. Downward gaze at Elba (4) : i 
Name 30. Gerard Manley Hopkins gave glory to Gov. ior § 
(Mr., Mrs., etc.) this beauty (4) ; 3 
Address 31 and 32. The sailor’s element and hi elf Hr 
together make the sailor, of cov s¢: ae 
——.:: i : 
A R B 4 SOLUTION TO No. 750. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 7 \\t 
rn appeared in the issue of June 9, will be announced next week. , 


ACROSS.—1, Peacock feathers; 9, Viaduct; 10, Stencil; 11, Moat; The winner of Crossword No. 74 ‘S$ 
12, Beset; 13, Moon; 16, Needles; 17, Tonneau; 18, Aramaic; 21, ” C 





Larnene; hae gg ets 25, Pisa; 28, Sirocco; 29, Improve; Mrs. a. 2S. Barrie, 
es ewsbury clock. DOWN.—1, Pavement artists; 2, Apanage; = , 
- the original 3, Onus; 4, Kittens; 5, Enswept; 6, Tree; 7, Enclose; 8, Silent upon a Glamis House, Dundee, 





and best modelling material peak; 14, Clean; 15, Enemy; 19, Assurer; 20, Coxcomb; 21, Larmier; Angus. : 


22, Orinoco; 26, Scow; 27, Epic. 













ne of the exclusive 
Models -in the Collection 
of Afternoon Gowns 


a/Verns 


Model Gowns— 
Second Floor 


The visit to Derrys 
will disclose a wide 
choice in_ interesting 
Gowns for every occa- 
sion—the smart “‘leave”’ 
function, the informal 
dinner party, or the 
quiet war wedding. 


Size 16 


(11 coupons) 


Example is in black, 





\ moulded to the figure. 
Also in 
8 
d \Powder ra 
it Blue. I 9 6 
vile 











&loms 
sington WV 
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Derry 



















Our factories are engaged on war work, and until peace comes 
we shall be unable to supply freely the sheets, pillow-cases, 
handkerchiefs and other linen goods which are at present 
so scarce, but within the limits of our available stocks we 
can supply urgent demands for essential replacements. 


WORLD RENOWNED FOR FINE LINENS 


wetey 1] 
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